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OUR FRONTISPIECE 
NORMA OLIN IRELAND 
By Marion J. Ewing 


At the moment, cooperation is the keynote 
of library work. No librarian has been a 
more tireless or enthusiastic advocate of 
cooperation, especially cooperative indexing, 
than Norma Olin Ireland. Many of us libra- 
rians seem to wear blinders and see only the 
immediate task ahead. We too often see the 
obstacles in starting something new. We 
shudder at the thought of changing the 

‘status quo.” Not so Mrs. Ireland. She has 
felt that the work of the librarian was giving 
and getting cooperation from the farthest 
ends of the earth. Mrs. Ireland has never 
gone in for high sounding or theoretical 
methods but has used very practical, down- 
— practices and policies in reaching her 
goals 

Although Mrs. Ireland spent the first years 
of her life in Akron, Ohio, and the last twelve 
years in California, her name is not only 


known in this country, but she has had letters 
of appreciation and inquiry from England, 
Australia, Germany, China and other coun- 
tries, where her indexes are known and their 
value recognized. Mrs. Ireland was first in- 
troduced into library work when she was in 
high school. I believe it has been a consum- 
ing passion with her ever since. 

Mrs. Ireland graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio, with honors in 
1928. The following year she took a degree 
in Library Science’ from Western Reserve 
University. She was appointed Reference 
Librarian at University of Akron and held 
that position until she and her husband 
decided to make their home in California. 

In 1936, I was Acting Librarian of Pomona 
College Library in Claremont, California. 
Mrs. Ireland wrote from Akron inquiring 
about the possibility of a position at Pomona, 
and stating that she was going to attend the 
A.L.A. meeting at Richmond, Virginia. I 
wrote her that there were no openings on our 
staff, but that I would be glad to meet her at 
the convention. When Mrs. Ireland called 
on me, I was impressed with her enthusiasm 
and devotion to getting books and people 
together. When a few weeks later Mrs. Ire- 
land wrote that she was living a few miles 
from Claremont, she seemed like an Act of 
Providence. Our Head of the Loan Depart- 
ment found it necessary to take a leave of 
absence on very short notice and Mrs. Ire- 
land fitted into the position with amazing 
adaptability and won the good will and co- 
operation of the staff and of student assist- 
ants. While giving close attention to the 
work at hand, Mrs. Ireland kept, in the back 
of her head, schemes for short cuts and help- 
ing other librarians with the aids she had 
found useful. She was a stimulating experi- 
ence for me. The following year Mrs. Ire- 
land fitted into several libraries in Southern 
California, where a trained and experienced 
librarian was needed. From January to June, 
1938, she was Associate Professor in the 
School of Library Science at the University 
of Southern California. 
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Mrs. Ireland has written six books, six 
printed and mimeographed pamphlets and 
over thirty magazine articles. Her Histori- 
cal Biographies, The Picture File, The Pam- 
phlet File, Index to Monographs and Dialogs 
and Index to Indexes, have long been useful 
tools in many libraries. The earliest ones 
are out of print and the publisher is request- 
ing new editions. 

Many married librarians would like to 
succeed in accomplishing what this author 
has done. She lured her husband from other 
business to be a partner with her in the ‘‘Ire- 
land Indexing Service.”” Indexing alone to 
most of us is a rather tedious task, but with 
a congenial companion it can become, as in 
the case of the Irelands, an engrossing pas- 
time. At the present time Mr. and Mrs. 
David Ireland are preparing a revised edition 
of Index to Monologs and Dialogs. They also 
have a Stunt Index nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ireland’s periodical articles and pam- 
phlets have included useful bibliographies on 
many subjects, as well as articles on library 
problems. In the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
March, 1945, is a significant article by Mrs. 
Ireland and Gretchen J. Garrison entitled 
None so Blind. . . . It isa thought provok- 
ing article on the much debated subject of 
Public Relations with the library public and 
also with the members of the staff. 

One of the interests dearest to Mrs _ Ire- 
land’s heart and for which she did an enorm- 
ous amount of work, and accomplished much, 
is her work for the Junior Members Round 
Table of the American Library Association. 
She was National Chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table in 1938-39, and on 
the Executive Board the following year. In 
1947, F. W. Faxon published Local Indexes 
in American Libraries, a Union List of un- 
published indexes compiled by Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library 
Association, and edited by Norma Olin Ire- 
land and the National Editorial Committee 
of Junior Members. Mrs. Ireland writes that 
the idea first came to her when she was 
working in Pomona College Library in 1936 
and saw an A.L.A. pamphlet entitled, 
Special Indexes in American Libraries. Such 
an index was her dream from that time until 
it was completed. Certainly it was the un- 
tiring efforts of Mrs. Ireland that brought it 
to fruition. Mrs. Ireland’s article in College 
and Research Libraries, December, 1944, 
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will, I believe, convince the harrassed libra- 
rian of the necessity of not only having a 
copy on her Reference shelf but also of the 
necessity of familiarizing herself with its 
contents so that it can be used quickly and 
efficiently. 


From this time forth, no librarian should 
start a card index on any subject without 
first perusing the Index and finding out 
whether such an index has not already been 
made by some librarian who will be glad to 
share something that represents a great deal 
of work and yet is used only infrequently. A 
check of Local Indexes reveals certain sub- 
jects to be the most popular, according to the 
number of libraries that have made their own 
card supplements to well known indexes. 
176 libraries reported having made supple- 
mental indexes for Plays. After Plays, head- 
ing the list in the order of their number were 
Short Stories, Pictures, Biography, Voca- 
tions, Reference aids, Debates, Poetry, 
Songs, Music, Fiction, Genealogy, Holidays 
and Maps. This reminds me of the number 
of times that we in Pomona College Library, 
who could not or did not find time to make 
such indexes, called on Pomona Public Li- 
brary or Los Angeles Public Library, for 
some illusive play, poem, song or story. The 
information was very often available and was 
always proffered with goodwill. 

In my opinion Local Indexes in American 
Libraries is a significant publication. Some 
librarians will look at the Index and will 
regret that they have spent time and money 
compiling an index easily accessible else- 
where. Other librarians will regret that they 
did not report indexes of their own not re- 
corded elsewhere. Still others will feel re- 
warded that after laboring over indexes 
rarely used, they will receive requests from 
fellow librarians to whom the use of such 
indexes will be veritable blessings. 

Although many of the indexes listed will ' 
undoubtedly never have any but local use, 
there are many indexes made with great 
accuracy and great expense that will be of 
great and lasting value. The one most fa- 
miliar to me is the one planned and super- 
vised by Mr. Willis S. Kerr, Retiring Libra- 
rian of Claremont College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. The index contains over 2000 cards 
on the very important subject of ‘Water 
resources of Southern California.”” It is 
catalogued by author and subject and in- 
dexes books, pamphlets, maps, newspapers 
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and photographs. Additions are being made 
currently. I am sure there are many other 
indexes of equal or greater significance listed 
in Local Indexes. 

The discouraging note about any index is 
the rapidity with which it goes out of date 
and needs a supplement. In Mrs. Ireland’s 
article in College and Research Libraries, she 
suggests four different methods by which 
this could be done, or a combination of all 
plans suggested might be employed. 

Mrs Ireland is to receive no royalties from 
Local Indexes in American Libraries. She 
instructed Faxon to draw up the contract so 
A.L.A. would receive the first $75 earned, to 
repay the amount given to the Committee 
for expenses. The remainder is to go to the 
Junior Members Round Table. I am sure 
all librarians hope this work will be continued 
and that Mrs. Ireland will be asked to advise 
in this project in which she has put so much 
of her heart and energy. 

When she has had the time, Mrs. Ireland 
has not only held various offices in library 
organizations but she and her husband have 
been interested in library contests of various 
sorts. Mrs. Ireland has several times been 
the winner in Wilson Library Bulletin con- 
tests, and second prize winner in Compton’s 
advertising contest in 1937. Beside being 
popular as a book reviewer at clubs, she has 
written book reviews for various local news- 
papers and at the present time is one of the 
reviewers for a Pasadena newspaper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ireland own their own home 
in the pleasant village of Altadena, not far 
from Los Angeles. They have five Scotties 
and 100 trees to enjoy. They go often to 
their mountain cabin at Alpine, in the 
thickly wooded San Bernadino Range. 
Otherwise, they travel vicariously by reading 
books about people in other lands. They are 
especially interested in books on the Arctic. 

At the present time one might call the 
Irelands free lance librarians. In the “‘Ireland 
Book and Library Service’ they have ten 
libraries deposited in various communities 
around Los Angeles. They have also intro- 
duced a home delivery of books. At Christ- 
mas time they conduct a veritable ‘‘travel- 
ling book store.’’. With Mirs. Ireland’s train- 
ing in book selection, her organizing ability, 
her enthusiasm and tremendous drive, 
coupled with Mr. Ireland’s business ability 
and experience, one feels that although Mrs. 
Ireland has deserted the library fold, she and 
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her husband are truly making a valuable con- 
tribution to the noteworthy cause of more 
and better reading. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
A definitive bibliography of American autobiog- 
raphies is being compiled jointly by Mr. Daniel C. 
Haskell of the New York Public Library and Mr. 
Louis Kaplan of the University of Wisconsin Library. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 
By Avert H. Davis 


(See also Births and Deaths in the Periodical World) 
Page 160 


Accounting World has temporarily suspended pub- 
lication. 

American Forum of the Air discontinued as of May 
1, 1948. April 27th, 1948 was the last transcript 
published. Unexpired portion of subscriptions will 
be refunded direct. 

The American Geographical Society announces 
the distribution of the Bibliographie Geographique 
Iniernationale, volumes 50-54, 1940-1944 (in one 
volume). After a six year interruption by the war 
the Association of French Geographers has resumed 
publication of this annual. 

American Prosthetics has ceased publication. 

American Sportsman has been suspended. 

Anglo-American Industrial News Letter has ceased. 

British Journal of Medical Psychology effective 
with volume 22 will be priced at $10.00. No change 
in frequency. 

British Journal of Psychology effective with volume 
39 will change its price to $10.00. This volume will 
consist of four parts. Volume 38, in three parts, is 
priced at $7.25. 

Christianity Today has discontinued publication. 

Color Line has been temporarily suspended. 

Consumer Education Service has discontinued 
publication. 

The Critic. England. Merged in Politics and 
Letters with volume 1, numbers 2 & 3, Winter-Spring 
1947. The first combined number was priced at 5s, 
subsequent issues at 2s 6d per number or 10s per 
annum. Adjustment will be made to suit the sub- 
scriber. 

Ecology subscriptions formerly handled by Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden will be handled from January 
1948 by Duke university press. 

Eugenical News. Publisher reports that volume 
33, number 1, March 1948 cannot be mailed before 
September 1948. New subscribers for 1948 will 
receive the four numbers of 1947 free of charge. 

Eyes has suspended publication for the present. 

Film Forum Review will merge with Adult Educa- 
tion Journal after the publication of the Winter 1948 
issue. Subscriptions in force to Film Forum Review 
will receive Adult Education Journal or a refund if 
requested. 

Geographical Review. An index has been pub- 
lished by the American Geographical Society to vol- 
umes 26-35, 1936-1945. Price: paperbound $5.00; 
cloth-bound '$5. Za: 

Growth. The Fifth Symposium was held during 
wartime and the proceedings were not published. 
The Sixth Symposium is now ready. 

Iconograph has been suspended from circulation. 
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Journal of Sle, (England) will revert to four 
parts to the volume beginning with volume 45. The 
subscription price will continue at $18.50. 

Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science, Lon- 
don. Changed to Journal of Horticultural Science. 

Libertas has suspended and is in liquidation. Ad- 
justments on subscriptions will be delayed. 

The Lincoln Kinsman is no longer being published. 

Modern Review is postponing the next issue until 
October 1948. All subscriptions to be extended. 

Newspaperman has discontinued publication. 

Nuances has been suspended. 

Our Army and Our Air Force has discontinued. 

Pacific has been discontinued. 

Propaganda published only five numbers in 1947 
and two in 1948. All subscriptions have been ex- 
tended to include twelve issues. 

Radio News has changed its title to Radio § Tele- 
vision News. 

Reader’s Scope is no longer accepting subscriptions. 

Record Review has discontinued as publishers are 
in bankruptcy. 
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Research: The British Journal of Science. Volume 
1 will have 15 issues, October 1947 to December 
1948. Beginning with volume 2 there will be 12 
issues in each volume covering the calendar year. 

Royal Statistical Society, London. Journal. Title 
changed to Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Series A (General) with volume 111, 1948. No 
change in price. Supplement to the Journal. Title 
changed to Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Series B (Methodological) with volume 10, 1948. To 
ro -* ee semi-annually and price increased to 
45s. 6d. 

Ski Illustrated and Western Skiing have been 
merged in Ski News. 

Southern Weekly has been reduced in size to make 
possible a reduction in rate to $3.00 per annum, be- 
ginning with volume 48, number 28, July 21, 1948. 
Publication day changed from Saturday to Wednes- 
day. Two Saturday issues were omitted in this 
change. Unexpired subscriptions will be extended. 

12th Street: a quarterly suspended publication with 
volume 3 due to financial difficulties. 





DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS— HIS WORKS AND HIS CRITICS 


By ABRAHAM FELDMAN 
Temple University 


The ambition of David Graham Phillips (1867-1911) was to become the secretary of American society, to 
mirror in his stories the secret history of the United States. In the last decade of his life — tragically closed 
by the bullets of a lunatic — Phillips wrote more than a score of novels that still give joy, still provoke incan- 
descent conversation, across the land. The tides of fashion in fiction between two world wars have submerged 
the fame of his ‘‘best-sellers,”” and nearly drowned the memory of the only author who ever inspired the Senate 
and a President to passionate talk. But there must be hundreds who cherish the belief of Frank Harris that 
Phillips was “the greatest American novelist, immeasurably superior to Wells or Moore; wiser even than 
Thackeray or Fielding.”” There must be thousands who consent to Ludwig Lewisohn’s opinion that he was in 
truth the first of the nation’s men of art “‘who made an attempt, at least, to deal honestly with the concrete 
lives and unvarnished adventures of men and women.” His influence upon the course of the American novel, 
according to H. L. Mencken, was immense. No critic or scholar has ventured to chart that influence. All 
earnest students of our literature will agree that the stature of Phillips is very far from fairly determined. It 
will take decades to collect the jury of peers who will decide the place of this man in the history of American 

enius. 
’ My bibliography is the first ever made for Phillips, and suffers from the defects of the pioneer. Some of 
the periodicals that issued his early work were beyond my reach; most of the newspaper writings of Phillips 
remain to be explored. Of the multitudinous criticisms of his works, only representative or piercing reviews of 
his novels have been listed, but every trend of judgment on Phillips’s fiction will be found here. 


I. Books by Phillips 


The Conflict. New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company, (September) 1911. 390 pp. 4 

A novel of labor battles and politics in industrial 
Indiana. The hero is formed in the image of Eugene 
Victor Debs. 

The Cost. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1904. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 402 pp. 

A story of Hoosier education and government, New 
York finance, and the growth of a girl’s soul out of a 
pit of tragedy. The hero is a romantic likeness of 
Senator Albert Beveridge. 

Degarmo’s Wife and Other Stories. New York and 
London: D, Appleton and Company, 1913. 326 pp. 

Three short stories (Degarmo’s Wife, Enid, Red Roses 
and White): two comedies of practical love, and a 
tragedy of idealist love. 


stock-market tape. It was written in warm memory 
of the Wall Street revelations of Tom Lawson and 
his Frenzied Finance. 

The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig. New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 
(January) 1909. Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell and 
H.C. Wall. 365 pp. 

Washington society was perhaps never portrayed more 
charmingly, more humorously, than it was in this 


protagonist a portrait of Senator Robert LaFollette 
the elder. The assassin of Phillips believed that this 
novel told the world the secrets of his decadent 
Dixie clan. 

The Fortune Hunter. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
ay ial (May) 1906. Illustrated by E. M. Ashe. 


Pp. 
A mordant sketch of the old German community of 


The Deluge. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
(October) 1905. Illustrated by George Gibbs. New York, redolent with delicatessen and ‘‘tham”’ 
482 pp. histrionics. Harry Thurston Peck thought that if 


the artist had worked with greater care for details, 
the story might have been a masterpiece of irony. 


The cover of the first edition advertises the novel with 
a picture of Cupid struggling to free himself from 


gem of modern romance. Some have seen in the . 
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George Helm. New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company, (September) 1912. 303 pp. 

A novelet that plays with the fancy of the appearance 
of a man of Lincoln's character in the politics of the 
time of the Trusts. 

Golden Fleece: The American Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Earl. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 1903. Illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher. 327 pp. 

This cosmopolitan comedy shows how deeply Phillips 
penetrated the hearts of our chief cities, and how 
keenly he understood the English. 

The Grain of Dust. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, (April) 1911. Illustrated by 
A. B. Wenzell. 428 pp. 

Bordering on tragedy, this book pictures the colossal 
efforts of a man of wealth to conquer a woman he 
cannot tempt, and the bitter conquest of himself. 

The Great God Success. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1901. 299 pp. 

Phillips’s first novel was printed under the name of 
“John Graham’”’ because his newspaper employer, 
Joseph Pulitzer, would not release him from journal- 
ism, The novel bears witness of the spell of Balzac, 
who would have rejoiced in its panorama of the 
“‘yellow’’ press. Pulitzer and Randolph Hearst were 
spiritually merged to make the protagonist. 

Her Serene Highness. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, (May) 1902. 194 pp. 

An unfinished satire on the romances of mythical 
European monarchies produced by Americans like 
George Barr McCutcheon, The weakest of Phil- 
lips’s works. 

The Hungry Heart. New York and London: D, 
Appleton and Company, (September) 1909. 502 


PP. P ‘ ? 

The story of the redemption of a gifted chemist from a 
life of inhuman labor by a wife who lost faith in him. 
One of the most lavishly praised of Phillips’s novels. 

The Husband’s Story. New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, (September) 1910. 468pp. 

The ‘‘autobiography”’ of a general of industry who 
discovers in his prime that he is a stranger in his own 
family and has never known real love. The “‘hero”’ 
tries to emulate the style of Phillips! 

Light-Fingered Gentry. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, (September) 1907. 451 pp. 

Notorious insurance scandals prompted the invention 
of the plot; however, it is truly an analysis of the 
reunion of two rural lovers after divorce and metro- 
politan ordeals. The book contains a vision of the 
future of American architecture. 

The Master-Rogue: The Confessions of a Croesus. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., (September) 
1903. Illustrated by Gordon H,. Grant. 294 pp. 

It is no secret that the ‘‘boss’’ character of this novel 
was modelled after the elder Pierpont Morgan. 

The Mother-Light. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, (February) 1905. 296 pp. 

This strange. novel was published anonymously. It is 
the story of a native religion that Phillips invented, 
with hints from Christian science. The heroine fore- 
shadowed the evangelist Aimee McPherson, and the 
psychoanalytic theory of the work preluded the 
ideas of Freud in America, even though Phillips was 
not acquainted with the Viennese evangel. 

Old Wives for New. New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, (March) 1908. 495 pp. 

This brilliant study of divorce stirred up furies among 
womankind, and many were so appalled by the 
sordid features that they failed to see the tenderness 
in the story. None of the author’s books was so 
enthusiastically misunderstood, by admirers as 
much as adversaries. 

The Plum Tree. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, (March) 1905. Illustrated by E. M. Ashe. 

89 pp. 

A story of Hoosier marriage and Federal statecraft — 
in fact a handbook of American Machiavellianism. 
Mark Hanna, Nelson Aldrich, John Rockefeller, 
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William McKinley may be seen here in cunning 
disguises. 

The Price She Paid. New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, (June) 1912. 379 pp. 

This tragicomedy of the making of an American opera 
star was caricatured by Hollywood. There is no 
bolder and more humane treatment of sex questions 
in United States literature. 

The Reign of Gilt. New York: James Pott & Co., 
(September) 1905. 

This is the sole volume of essays Phillips ever pub- 
lished. They deal with the two forces he thought 
were tearing the nation: Part I, Plutocracy; Part II, 
Democracy. 

The Second Generation. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, (January) 1907. Illustrated by 
Fletcher Cransom. 333 pp. 

The most didactic of the novels, it presents Phillips’s 
ideals of factory, university, and home, At bottoma 
tribute to the author's father, a Scottish Hoosier of 
iron integrity. 

The Social Secretary. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, (October) 1905. Illustrated by Clarence 
F. Underwood. 198 pp. 

Of the five books Phillips published in 1905 this is the 
lightest in vein: a mild comedy of Washington ladies 
and Western men, 

Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise. New York and 
London: D. Appleton and Company, 1917. Two 
vols. Illustrated by portraits of the author. With 
“A Tribute’’ by Robert W. Chambers. 1065 pp. 

Announced in Hearst's Magazine in June 1915 as 
‘‘The Greatest American Novel,” 

Phillips’s masterpiece took ten years to write, in fact 
the whole decade of his creative fiction. Susan 
Lenox is epic tragedy whose scope embraces Indiana 
at its greenest, the Mississippi in showboat nights, 
Cincinnati in the times of its German homeliness, 
and New York from slime to the sublime. Edith 
Wharton protested against the neglect of this para- 
mount novel. The first World War eclipsed the 
fame it gained from the efforts of vice-prosecutors to 
suppress it. It was recast for stage and screen but 
the magnificent drama mocked the attempts to 
confine it within Broadway and Hollywood frames. 
H. G. Wells declared that Susan Lenox ‘‘is the great- 
est novel in the American manner that I have ever 
read.”’ 

White Magic. New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company, (March) 1910. Illustrated by A. B, 
Wenzell. 392 pp. 

A romantic comedy of the vain struggles of a New 
Jersey artist to elude the ardor of a rich girl ready to 
wreck her family to win him for husband. The hero 
ey traits in common with the painter Robert 

eid. 

A Woman Ventures. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, 1902. Illustrated by William James 
Hurlbut, 331 pp. 

The woman ventures to become a journalist, trium- 
phantly, and a wife twice, the first time miserably. 
The book includes unforgettable pictures of Penn- 
sylvania coal towns and New York ‘‘bohemia.”’ 

The Worth of a Woman. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, (September) 1908. 128 pp. 

Phillips’s only published plays, “The Worth of a 
Woman” (in four acts), and “‘A Point of Law: A 
Dramatic Incident’’ (in one act). The first was pro- 
duced on Broadway and is said to have had a dis- 
astrous effect on the theater that played it. The 
failure did not stop Daniel Frohman from planning 
to star Billie Burke in another play by Phillips, 
White Magic. The novelist had the habit of design- 
ing his fictions in theatrical form, in the French 
fashion. 


Note: Innumerable reprints of some of these volumes 
circulate under the trademarks of firms such as 
P. F. Collier & Son and Grosset & Dunlap. A few 
of the novels first appeared as magazine serials, 
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II. Serial Stories 

The Cost. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 176 (14 Nov. 
1903) pp. 1-3, 18-19; (24 Nov.) 11-13, 40; (28 Nov.) 
10-11, 31-32; (5 Dec.) 15-17, 53; (12 Dec.) 10-11, 
24; (19 Dec.) 10-11; (26 Dec.) 12-13, 22-23; (2 Jan. 
1904) 11-13, 24; (9 Jan.) 10-11, 24; (16 Jan.) 11-13; 
Jan.) 11-13, 29; (80 Jan.) 11-13, 24; (6 Feb.) 

13-14 

The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig. 

pene x Evening Post: vol. 181: (10 Oct. 1908) 

p. 3-5, 45-48; (17 Oct.) 9-11, 32-34; (24 Oct.) 19- 
DL. 36-40; (31 Oct.) 19-21, 56; (7 Nov.) 13-15, 31- 
33; (14 Nov.) 15-17, 36- 38; (21 Nov.) 19-21, 40-42; 
(28 Nov.) 15-17, 33-36; G3 Dec.) 19-21, 36-38; 
(12 Dec.) 13-15, 31-32, (19 Dec.) 14-15, 31-32. 

The Fortune Hunter. Reader: VII (Apr. 1906) 457- 
476; (May) 584-599; VIII (June) 71-84. 

The Story of George Helm. JHearst’s: vol. 21 (Apr. 
1912) 2093-2106; (May) 2253-2264; (June) 2377- 
2391; vol. 22 (July) 52-64; (Aug.) 51-62; (Sep.) 
52-62. 

Golden Fleece. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 175 (10 
Jan. 1902) 1-3, 16; (17 Jan.) 6-7, 20; (24 Jan.) 6-8 
(31 Jan.) 10-11, 16; (7 Feb.) 8-10; (14 Feb.) 9-11, 
24; (21 Feb.) 9-11; (28 Feb.) 9-11, 32; (7 Mar.) 
9-11; (14 Mar.) 9-11; (21 Mar.) 10-11, 24; (28 
Mar.) 9-11. 

The Grain of Dust. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 183 
(4 Feb. 1911) 3-5, 33-35; (11 Feb.) 19-21, 28-32; 
(18 Feb.) 19-21, 44-46; (25 Feb.) 19-21, 49-50; 
(4 Mar.) 21-23, 49-50; (11 Mar.) 21-23, 63; (18 
Mar.) 21-23, 68-70; (25 Mar.) 19-21, 69-70; (1 
Apr.) 21-23, 75; (8 Apr.) 23-25, 65-66; (15 Apr.) 
23-25, 69-70. 

Light-Fingered Gentry. Pearson's: XVI (Sep. 1906) 
231-240; (Oct.) 363-379; (Nov.) 536-550; (Dec.) 
632-648; XVII (Jan. 1907) 56-68; (Feb.) 179-1938; 
(Mar.) 274-284; (Apr.) 401-410; (May) 542-552; 
(June) 644-653. 

The Master Rogue. The Confessions of a Croesus. 
Success: V1 (Mar. 1903) 131-132, 176-178; (Apr.) 
221-223, 242; (June) 342-344, 374-375; (July) 
408-410, 432-435; (Aug.) 459-461, 480-482; (Sep.) 
501-503, 531-532. 

Success reported that this novel had been hailed as 
“the best study of that class of American million- 
aires who live for money alone.” 


The Plum Tree: The Confessions of a Politician. 
Success: VII (Oct. 1904) 603-606, 656; (Nov.) 701- 
708; (Dec.) 779-788; VIII (Jan. 1905) 27-32; (Feb.) 
104-110; (Mar.) 176-182. 

The Price She Paid. Cosmopolitan: LI (Oct. 1911) 
580-598; (Nov.) 783-800; LII (Dec.) 69-84; (Jan. 
1912) 226-241; (Feb.) 379-593; (Mar.) 494-511; 
(Apr.) 649-665; (May) 797-812; LIII (June) 91- 
106; (July) 212-229. 

The Second Generation. Success: IX (Mar. 1906) 
159-162, 203-207; (Apr.) 232-234, 280-285; (May) 
324-326, 365- 370; (June) 399-401, 441- 444: (July) 
479-481, 521- 524; (Aug.) 552- 554, 577; (Sep.) 
609-611, 633-635; (Oct.) 672-674, 721- 726: (Nov.) 
766-769, 793-795; (Dec.) 845-847, 900-902; X (Jan. 
1907) 26-28. 

A Social Secretary (anonymous). Saturday Evening 
Post: vol. 177 (25 Feb. 1905) 4—5; (4 Mar.) 10-11; 
(11 Mar.) 10-11, 24; (18 Mar.) 10-11; (25 Mar.) 
10-11, 28-29; (1 Apr.) 10-11, 24. 

The Story of Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise. 
Hearst's: vol. 27 (June 1915) 482-487, 536, 538-539; 
vol, 28 (July) 6-10, 66-70; (Aug.) 100-105, 138-141; 
(Sep.) 166-171, 228-230, 232; (Oct.) 238-242, 297- 
301; (Nov.) 310-314, 355-361; (Dec.) 392-396, 423- 
426; vol. 29 (Jan. 1916) 6-10, 58-59, 61; (Feb.) 82- 
86, 135-140, 142-143; (Mar.) 171- 175, 230-239; 
(Apr.) 262-265, 294, 296-302; (May) 352-354, 377— 
378, 380-383; (June) 433-434, 484-492; vol. 30 
(July) 25-27, '50-54; (Aug.) 88-90, 107-113; (Sep.) 
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144-146, 179-185; (Oct.) 226-228, 272-277; (Nov.) 
313-315, 354-357, 360; (Dec.) 404-406, 449-455; 
vol, 31 (Jan. 1917) 30-31, 66-70. 

White Magic. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 182 (27 
Nov. 1909) 3-5, 37-40; (4 Dec.) 21-23, 44-47; 
(11 Dec.) 19-21, 33-36; (18 Dec.) 15-17, 40; (25 
Dec.) 15-17, 39; (1 Jan. 1910) 15-17, 35-36; (8 Jan.) 
15-17, 36; (15 Jan.) 16-17, 35-36; (22 Jan.) 16-17, 
33-3 34; (29 Jan.) 15-17, 35-36; (5 Feb.) 18-19, 

—46, 

White Roses and Red. Good Housekeeping: vol. 52 
(June 1911) 672-678; vol. 53 (July) 47-54; (Aug.) 
193-202; (Sep.) 336-342. 


III. Short Stories 

The Bribe. Cosmopolitan: L (Jan. 1911) 241-250. 

The Compromise. Cosmopolitan: L (Mar. 1911) 453- 
466. 

The First Born. Harper's Weekly: XXXV (23 May 
1891) 390. 

The first tale Phillips published. 

Garlan and Company. Success: V (June 1902) 351- 
356. 

A Hint from Fate. Cosmopolitan: XXXIV (Mar. 1903) 
570-574. 

The Little Joker. Cosmopolitan: LI (Sep. 1911) 512- 
621. 

A Mother. Delineator: LXX (Oct. 1907) 539-540. 

‘“‘That Person!’’ Munsey’s: XXVII (June 1902) 374— 


379. 

Thursday at Three. McClure’s: XX (Dec. 1902) 143- 
153. 

What He Could Do With It. Cosmopolitan: XXXIX 
(June 1905) 172-176. 

Where the Pincers Tear. Cosmopolitan: XXXVI 
(Feb. 1904) 435-439. 


IV. Assorted Articles 
The Advance in the Cost of Living. Success: VII 
(May 1904) 328-329. 
Albert J. Beveridge. Success: VIII (Aug. 1905) 526- 
528. 

‘“‘How the senior senator from Indiana paved his way 
to the fore, as told by a lifelong friend, — who, 
however, does not indorse him politically.” 

Another Gentleman from Indiana. Saturday Evening 
Post: vol. 179 (27 Apr. 1907) 17. 

Brief biography of Beveridge. 

The Apaches. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 177 (26 
Nov. 1904) 13-14. 

An American traveler’s views of the ‘‘Parisian cut- 
throats.”’ 

As Others See Us. Saturday Evening Post: vol. 176 
(8 Aug. 1903) 13 

English judgments of American democracy. 

The Assassination of a Governor. Cosmopolitan: 
XXXVIII (Apr. 1905) 611-624. 

On the killing of William Goebel of Kentucky. 
Author’s Side of the Case. Bookman: XVIII (Dec. 
1903) 351-352. 

Behind the Scenes. 
June 1891) 442-443, 

A sketch of DeWolf Hopper making up the star figure 
of Wang. 

a ‘the Man. Pearson's: XXIV (Oct. 1910) 


Harper's Weekly: XXXV (13 


‘The Boss of the United States. Saturday Evening 


Post: vol. 175 (14 Feb. 1903) 1-2. 
On Senator Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island. 
The Bowery at Night. Harper's Weekly: XXXV (19 
Sep. 1891) 710. 
The Business Organization of a Church. Harper's: 
CVII (July 1903) 207-213. 
Can the Democrats Elect a President? Saturday 
Evening Post: vol. 176 (16 Jan. 1904) 15. 
The City of Comfort and Beauty. Saturday Evening 
Post: vol. 177 (31 Dec. 1904) 16-17. 
What Paris has to teach ‘Us’. 


(To be continued) 
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This is the FOURTH* annual survey of books, articles, addresses, and reviews dealing with Franco- 
German literary relations, which has been compiled by members of the Research and Bibliography Commit- 
tee of the Comparative Literature VII group (Franco-German Literary Relations) of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Several supplementary items for 1944, 1945, and 1946 have been added. Unless other- 
wise stated, all material is for the year 1947.1. The Committee should like to call attention to the large quan- 
tity of belletristic literature, e.g. novels, plays, etc., dealing with Franco-German literary relations, which 
does not come within the scope of this bibliography. As yet, complete files of European periodicals are un- 
available. A number of foreign items, however, have trickled in and are noted.? Corrections, additions, and new 
items will be welcomed. 

= authors wish to thank the staffs of the libraries in which they have done their research for their many 
kindnesses. 

Joseph M. Carriére (University of Virginia) 

Kenneth N. Douglas (Yale Universitys 

Lawrence M. Price (University of California, Berkeley) 
Ralph P. Rosenberg (Yeshiva University), Chairman 





Flora E. Ross (James Millikan University) 
Edwin H. Zeydel (University of Cincinnati) 


Alexander, Ian W., 
France, 
95-114. 

Deals with Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Camus, Bataille, Marcel, from the standpoint of a 
believer. 

Allen, Gay Wilson, Walt Whitman Handbook, Chicago, 
Ill., 1946. Pp. 500. 

Cf. BB, XIX, p. 60 for digest and reviews. Also re- 
viewed by Floyd Stovall in MLQ, VIII, 129-30; by 
Rollo G. Silver in MLN, LXII, 61-62; by Sculley 
Bradley in AL, XIX, 267-69. 

Angelloz, J. F., R. Rolland et l’Allemagne. 

Société d’ études germaniques, 1946, 

[Anon], RLC, XXI, 460-61. 

List of recent translations of eighteen German authors 
into French. 

Atkins, Stuart, ‘Germany through French Eyes after 
the Liberation.”” GQ, XX, 166-82. 

A survey of French attitudes toward Germany and the 
Germans by Emile Henriot, J. Schlumberger, Jérome 
and Jean Tharaud, G. Duhamel, J. Benda, F. Mauriac, 
A, Billy and others, Taken from essays in Paris news- 
papers through October, 1944-45. Grouped under four 


‘‘La Philosophie existentialiste en 
Ses Sources et ses problémes.’”’ FS, I, 


Address, 
(Unavailable] 


topics: ‘Eternal Germany,’’ ‘‘Double Germany,” 
“The European Ideal,” and ‘‘The Exception of 
Genius.”” A, Billy acknowledges the influence of 


modern German thought in France, expecially that of 
Nietzsche, and points out Sartre’s debt to him, and 
how Sartre made the French acquainted with Nietz- 
sche, Duhamel discusses the failure of the German 
intelligentsia to assume political responsibility and 
their lack of the Bergsonian “‘instinct vital.’’ This 
view is opposed by Benda, who defines the guilt of 
Nietzsche and considers the full exercise of the ‘‘in- 
stinct vital’’ as the root of much evil. Goethe still 
holds first place for the French as universal humanist, 
Encouraging conclusions: due to the bilingual editions 
of German classics, under the editorship of H, Lichten- 
berger, published in the ‘Collective Montaigne,” 
French writers are beginning to show an ever-wider 
acquaintance with German literature and thought. 
Baldensperger, Fernand, ‘“‘Un témoignage allemand 
sur la mére d’André Chénier en 1777,’’ RLC, XXI, 
89-92. 
Quotes at length from Heinrich Sanders, a German 
professor, who was introduced to Mme Chénier. 


*FIRST annual bibliography [for 1944] in Romanic Review, XXXVI (1945), 191-199. 


1945] in Romanic Review, XX XVII (1946), 346-348. 
60-63. 


1Standard abbreviations of periodicals have been used. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, ‘‘P. Valéry extra-goethéen,” 
Le Monde francais, February. [Unavailable] 

Bémol, M., ‘‘Goethe et Valéry,"” RLC, X XI, 382-403. 

A spirited and provocative analysis of Goethe and 
Valéry as universal personalities and literary artists, 
This essay is based on Valéry’s Discours on Goethe in 
1932, and a comparison of Goethe’s Faust with the last 
published work of Valéry, Mon Faust. 
Cf. BB, XIX, p. 63 for a digest of the 1945 MLA 
address by Herbert Steiner, ‘‘Uber Goethe und Valéry.”’ 
Also, the article by F. Baldensperger, in the Monde 
Francais (February) on ‘‘Valéry extra-goethéen,”” 

Blanchot, M., ‘‘Valéry et Faust,’’ L’Arche, November, 

1946. [Unavailable] 
Boschot, Adolphe, ‘‘Le centenaire de la Damnation de 
Faust,’’ Conférence, 118-25. [Unavailable] 
Bufium, Imbrie, L’Influence du voyage de Montaigne 
sur les Essais, Princeton, N, J., 1946. Pp. 153. 
Princeton university dissertation presented in 1942, A 
judicious and valuable contribution to Montaigne’s 
trip through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Care- 
ful documentation shows the influence of the trip on 
Montaigne and his work. 
Reviewed by Donald M. Frame in RR, XXXVIII, 
355-357. 
Camus., A., Letires a un ami allemand. Paris, France, 
1945. [Unavailable] 
Carré, J. -M., ‘‘Le Rhin et la littérature francaise,” in 
Le Rhin, Nil del’Occident, (Edited by Jean Dumont.) 


Paris, France, 1946. Pp. 327. [Unavailable] 
Carré, J. -M., Les écrivains francais et le mirage allemand, 
[Unavailable] 


Chambon, A., ‘La Langue francaise sous l’occupa- 
tion,’’ FR, XX, 210-216, 

Dédéyan, Charles, Essai sur le Journal de Voyage de 
Montaigne, Paris, France, [1946]. Pp. 218. 

A scholarly examination of the Journal in four parts 
and a conclusion. In Part II, among other topics, 
Montaigne and Germany is treated. 

Reviewed by Donald M, Frame in RR, XXXVIII, 
261-262. 

Deiters, Heinrich, ‘‘Un journal allemand pour la 
littérature étrangére (1836-1840),"’ RLC, XXI, 
269-281. 

A careful discussion of the publisher, editor, and main 
contributions to the Blatter zur Kunde der Literatur des 
Auslandes, This short-lived journal, founded by 


-SECOND annual bibliography [for 


THIRD annual bibliography [for 1946] in Bulletin of Bibliography, XIX (1947), 


2We regret that since they are unavailable, we are unable to abstract them. 
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Cotta, and edited by Pfizer, essayed to acquaint the 
Germans with the literature of France and England by 
means of translations. Of interest is the point that 
the Blatter borrowed a great many articles dealing with 
French writers and their works from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 

Dimoff, Paul, ‘“‘Winckelmann et André Chénier,’’ RLC, 
XXI, 321-333. 

Chénier knew no German, but became acquainted with 
Winckelmann's Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums 
(1764) through a French translation by Huber in 1781. 
Cites quotations from Winckelmann and Chénier to 
prove that Winckelmann’s Geschichte was one of the 
sources, perhaps only a secondary one, for three of 
Chénier’s works: Invention, Essai sur les causes et les 
effets de la décadence des lettres et des arts, and a poetic 
fragment, 

Douglas, Kenneth N., ‘‘Translations, English, Spanish, 
Italian and German, of Paul Valéry’s Le Cimetiére 
Marin,”’ MLQ, VIII, 401-07. 

Examines four of the many translations of Valéry’s 
poem, Le Cimetiére Marin. Concludes that Guillén’s 
(Spanish) gives a faithful and successful rendition; 
that Poggioli’s (Italian) is more ambitious than the 
Spanish version and freer; that Cecil D. Lewis’ (Eng- 
lish) is generally unsatisfactory; that Rilke’s (German) 
“seeks to become a Dichtung, while remaining a 
Nachdichtung.” 

Dresch, J., De la Révolution francaise a la Révolution 
hitlérienne, Paris, France, 1946. [Unavailable] 

A scholarly and objective study tracing the transfor- 
mation of 18th century German humanism and univer- 
salism into Pan-germanism and the German historical 
school of Ranke and others. 

Reviewed by . J-M. Carré in RLC, XXI, 152-54, 

Dumont, Jean (ed.), Le Rhin, Nil de l’Occident, Paris, 
France, 1946. Pp. 327. 

A compilation of varied aspects concerning the Rhine, 
by French, German, Dutch, Swiss, English and Belgian 
contributors, Starting with a description and then 
historical review of the Rhine, the bock includes a 
survey of the following: art, economics, military con- 
siderations, present conditions and the future. The 
consensus seems to be that the key to European peace 
is autonomy of the Rhine, that it has been and always 
should be the great international artery of the peoples 
of the occident. 

Reviewed by B. Q. Morgan in BA, XXI, 427-28. 

Duthie, E., ‘‘Some References to the French Symbolist 
gg in the Correspondence of S. George and 

H. von Hofmannsthal,’”” Comparative Literature 
Studies, IX, [Unavailable] 

Eluard, Paul, Gedichte. Translated by Stephan Herm- 
lin, Singen, Germany. Pp. 72. 

The first translation of the poems of Eluard, poet of 
the French resistance, into German, Shows not only 
the German poet-translator’s devoted love for Eluard 
and the eternal poetic voice of France, but also the 
skill of the translator. Many of the translations are 
in themselves genuine poetry. 

Reviewed by F. C. Weiskopf in BA, XXI, 458. 


Engle, C. E., ‘‘La pensée européenne au XVIIIe siécle.”” 
Gazette de Lausanne, December 7, 1946. [Unavail- 
able] Curieux, December 12, 1946. [Unavaiiable] 


Ezban, Selim, ‘‘Pierre Lasserre, Goethe et Nietzsche.” 
RR, XXXVIII, 243-52, 
Early in 1896, Pierre Lasserre, then a young professor 
of philosophy, received from the French government a 
scholarship which enabled him to spend two years in 
Germany, An enthusiastic admirer of German ideal- 
ism as described by Renan and Taine, he was soon to 
be disillusioned. He not only saw in Germany clear 
signs of incipient Pan-Germanism, but also discovered 
that the institutions of higher learning of that country 
did not deserve the great reputation which they en- 
joyed in France, In spite of this, the two years which 
Lasserre spent in Germany represent a most important 
stage in his intellectual development. Shortly after his 
arrival in Germany, he became keenly interested in 
Goethe and Nietzsche, to whom he later devoted a 
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number of essays. The study of these two authors 
helped him to emancipate himself from the philosophy 
of doubt and scepticism and the idealism of the 
Tolstoy type which were so popular among his genera- 
tion in France. 

Fauchery, P., ‘‘Mon Faust,” Action, September, 1946. 
{Unavailable] 

Flores, Angel and Bernadete, M. J. (eds.), Cervantes 
Across the Centuries. New York, N.Y. Pp. 374. 

This is a quadricentennial volume of nineteen essays, 
by a wide range of authorities, which falls into ‘‘three 
main categories: the purely interpretive, the scholarly 
explanations of values and ideas, and the influences 
exerted by the work of Cervantes upon the literature 
of the world,”’ In the last category there is an article 
by Esther J. Crooks on ‘‘French Translations of Cer- 
vantes”’ (pp. 294-304); and one by Lienhard Bergel on 
“Cervantes in Germany”’ (pp. 305-42). ‘‘A Selected 
Bibliography” (pp. 373-74) is included. 

Fontaine, Summer, 1946. [Unavailable] 

This issue of the periodical discusses Hélderlin and 
translates his poems and letters into French, 

Fontaine, November, 1945. [Unavailable] 

This periodical devoted this special number to the 
German question, Among some of the contributors 
and their work were: S. Spender on ‘‘L’Allemagne et 
l'Europe’; P. Emmanuel on ‘“‘Hdlderlin et l’histoire’’; 
A. Béguin on ‘‘Procés de l’Allemagne.”’ 

Frank, John G., ‘‘Pushkin and Goethe,’’ Slavonic and 
East European Review, XXVI, 146-151. 

Makes the important point that Pushkin knew Goethe 
mostly through Mme de Staél’s De l’Allemagne, and 
that her misconception of Faust was a detriment for 
Pushkin. 

Friederich, W. P., ‘‘Late Renaissance, Baroque or 

Counter-Reformation,’’ JEGP, XLVI, 132-143. 
Underscores ‘‘the immense differences that exist 
between the real Renaissance and that so-called ‘‘Late 
Renaissance,” . and proposes ‘‘that in lieu of that 
very misleading and inaccurate term the considerably 
less unsatisfactory words ‘Baroque’ (if we emphasize 
form) or ‘Counter-Reformation’ (if we emphasize 
thought) should be used.”’ Scholarly use of the com- 
parative method highlights this careful analysis. 

Gaunt, William, The Aesthetic Adventure. London, 
England, New York, N. Y., [1945]. Pp. 269. 

Cf. BB, XIX, p. 61 for digest and reviews. Also re- 
viewed by G. A. Astre in Critique, January-February. 
(Unavailable] 

Glaesener, H., ‘‘Benoit Picard, modéle de Schiller,” 
RLC, XXI, 436-443. 

Analyses the changes introduced by Schiller in his 
translation into German of Picard’s play, Médiocre et 
rampant (1797). 

Gétzfried, Hans, L., R. Rolland und die Erneuerung des 
deutschen Geistes. Erlangen, Germany, 1946. Pp. 
201. [Unavailable] 

Guichard, Léon, ‘‘Un emprunt de Gautier 4 Hoffmann,” 
RLC, XXI, 92-94. 

Calls attention to Gautier’s refrain, ‘‘Ah! sans amour 
s’en aller sur la mer!’’ which he had borrowed from 
Hoffmann’s tale, Marino Falieri. 

Guyard, Marius-Francois, ‘‘Les influences étrangéres 

dans La Chute d’un Ange,’ RLC, XXI, 262-269. 
Briefly restates the possible foreign influences on 
Lamartine’s La Chute d'un Ange. They are mostly 
English and one Italian, Denies the influence of 
Herder, Lessing, or Wieland. 

Hatto, A. T., ‘‘Two Notes on Chrétien and Wolfram,”’ 
MLR, XLII, 243-246. 

Substantiates Dr, J. Fourquet that Chrétien’s Contes 
were the main sources of Wolfram’s Parzival. 


Hazard, Paul, La Pensée européenne au XVIIliéme 
siécle: de Montesquieu a Lessing. Paris, France 
[1946]. 3 vols., pp. 375, 263, 156. 

A vast study of profound scholarship by a brilliant 
literary historian with unique ability to dramatize the 
history of European ideas in the eighteenth century, 
It consists of four parts: Part I, ‘‘Le Procés du chris- 
tianisme,’’ takes up the interplay of 18th century ideas; 
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Part II, ‘“‘La Cité des hommes,"’ describés in detail the 
development of political, social, and literary ideals; 
Part III, ‘‘Désagrégation,’’ explains the breakdown of 
the great humanistic ideal of the 18th century. 
Reviewed by D. F. B. in RR, XXXVIII, 98-99; by 
Robert Kemp in NL, November 7, 1946, p. 3; by 
André Rousseaux in Le Littéraire, November 23, 1946, 
p. 2; by Jean David in MLQ, VIII, 370-373; by Norman 
Torrey in RR, XX XVIII, 271-276; by H. Carrington 
Lancaster in MLN, LXII, 133-135; by B. Munteano 
in RLC, XXI, 125-140; by J. F. in Neue Ziircher Zeit- 
ung, no, 64-65, January 12, 

Henriot, E., ‘‘La pensée européenne au XVIIIe siécle, 

Le Monde, November 27, 1946. [Unavailable] 
Hieble, Jacob, “Lili Marlene, A Study of a Modern 
Song,’’ MLJ, XXXI, 30-34, 

The story of the popularity of ‘‘Lili Marlene,’’ from its 
first appearance as a theme song over the radio in Bel- 
grade, broadcast by the Germans, to its adoption and 
translation successively by the Italians, French, and 
British, Included in the article are the original German 
version, one German parody, and the Italian, French, 
and English translations, 

Jaffé, Gerhard, ‘‘L’influence de Béranger en Alle- 

magne,’’ RLC, XXI, 334-54, 
Traces the reception, translations, and influence of 
Béranger as a political and social lyrist in Germany 
from 1822, when Béranger’s name was first mentioned 
in the Stuttgarter Morgenblatt fiir die gebildeten Stande, 
until the mid-nineteenth century, 

Jaloux, Edmond, D'Eschyle @ Giradoux, Fribourg, 

1946. Pp. 313. 

Essays about romantic or escapist writers, French, 
German, Swiss, English and Greek, The author im- 
plies that these writers, creators of an ideal world, 
have more to offer contemporary writers than the 
realists, One of the most original essays seeks to dis- 
cover the sources of a poet’s inspiration; depicts 
despair of some when inspiration failed. 

Reviewed by L. C. Stevens in BA, XXI, 313. 

Jobin, Antoine and Willey, Norman L., ‘‘Sealsfield’s 
Knowledge of French,’’ Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts and Letters, XX XI, 269-273. 

Kéchlin, E., Wesensziirge des deutschen und franz6sischen 

Volksmarchens, Berlin, Germany, 1945, ([Un- 
available] 

Lang, Renée, B., Gide et Rilke. Address MLA. 
Although almost nothing has been written about Gide’s 
and Rilke’s relationship, there has been a strong re- 
ciprocal esteem and a warm, true friendship. There was 
also a certain literary affinity between the first works 
of Gide and Rilke’s aesthetics; but later they developed 
in different directions, Gide growing away from meta- 
physics and Rilke renouncing more and more life for 
the sake of pure poetry. However, it was Gide who 
initiated France to Rilke’s famous Aufzeichnungen des 
Malte Laurids Brigge, hardly one year after the work 
had appeared in German, He also promised his friend 
to translate the Cornet as an equivalent for Rilke’s 
translation of the Retour de l'enfant prodigue, but the 
project was never carried out. In 1916, when informed 
about the sequestration of Rilke’s apartment in Paris, 
Gide, indignant, succeeded at least in saving his 
friend’s personal documents. ‘‘Rilke est un des étres 
que j'ai le plus aimés . . ."’ Gide wrote after the poet’s 
death, 

Liithi, Max, Das europédische Volksmarchen: Form und 
Wesen. Bern, Switzerland. Pp. 127. [Unavailable] 
Madariaga, S. de, Don Juan as a European Figure. 

Nottingham, England, 1946. Pp. 22. 
A Byron Foundation lecture which throws out sugges- 
tive generalizations on this theme. 
Reviewed by Bruce Pattison in MLR, XLII, 512. 


Maulnier, T., ‘‘Le Faust de Valéry,’’ Hommes et mondes, 
November, 1946. [Unavailable] 


Meessen, H. J., ‘‘Stefan Georges Algabal und die 
franzésische Décadence,’"”’ MDU, XXXIX, 304-321. 
Takes exception to the superficial remarks of F. 
Wolters and Gundolf that Algabal was not influenced 
by the French Decadents and, following the more 
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positive, critical attitude of R. M. Meyer, which is 
found in an essay written more than thirty years 
before the appearance of Wolter’s study, shows con- 
clusively by the use of parallel quotations that Baude- 
laire, Villiers, and especially Huysmans were of deep 
significance for George’s Algabal. 

Menge, Paul J., Werther in France. Address, MLA. 
Writers other than those mentioned in Baldensperger’s 
works and by Flora E. Ross are Mme de Kriidener, and 
Mesdames Cottin, de Souza, and de Duras, who cap- 
ture Werther's style in their novels. The similarity of 
F, Soulié’s novel, Les deux cadavres, to Werther is more 
than evident. A connection between Werther and Han 
d’Islande and Hernani must be denied. Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam is influenced by Goethe’s Werther and 
Faust. G. de Porto-Riche’s poems and dramas show 
analogies to Werther. A careful study of the works of 
Péguy shows that his ideas are based on Rousseau and 
Werther, There is a wide field for further research. 

Michéa, R., Le voyage en Italie de Goethe. Aubier, 
France, 1945. [Unavailable] 

In Part III, ‘‘Le retour 4 l’antique,’’ there is men- 
tioned, among others, the influence of Diderot on the 
development of classicism in Weimar. 

Reviewed by J.-M. Carré in RLC, XXI, 146-47. 

Milliex, R., ‘‘Costis Palamas et l'Europe,’’ RLC, XXI, 
355-381, 

Discusses the literary cosmopolitanism of the Greek 
poet, Costis Palamas, and sees in him a worthy fol- 
lower of the Goethean ideal of Weltliteratur. 

Neumeyer, Eva Maria, ‘‘The Landscape Garden as a 
Symbol in Rousseau, Goethe and Flaubert,’’ JHI, 
VIII, 187-217. 

“Beginning with Rousseau, it will be our problem to 
observe how far nature, and specifically the landscape 
garden, has been used as a significant symbol for the 
innermost tendencies of three writers and their periods. 

In Rousseau’s novel we find the revolutionary be- 
ginning, in Goethe’s Wahlverwandschaften the mature 
expression of these problems, Finally, we _ shall 
examine what the landscape garden meant to the 
novelist of the age of realism.”’ 

Oechler, William F., ‘‘The Reception of Emile Ver- 
haeren in Germany, Some Unpublished Letters of 
Stefan Zweig,"” MLN, LXII, 226-34, 

Quotes at length from letters addressed to Julius Bab, 
which reveal Zweig’s enthusiasm for Verhaeren’s works 
and his attempt to stimulate interest in Verhaeren in 
Germany. The material is in the Houghton library at 
Harvard. 

Pange, J. de, ‘‘Les voyages de Herder en France,” 

tudes germaniques, January-March, [Unavailable] 


Papst, T. L., “Eine franzésische Faust-Ubersetzung,” 
[Sabatier] Die Tat, no, 154, June 7. [Unavailable] 

senat ~y Robert, ‘‘Rilke et Van Gogh,’’ RLC, XXI, 69- 
6. 

Shows by means of Rilke’s letters that the German 
poet saw in Van Gogh an artist with a Weltanschauung 
similar to his. Compare the article by O. A, Fleissner 
on “Rilke und Van Gogh’’GR, XX, 1945, 94-104, 

Psichari, Henriette, Renan et la guerre de 1870. Paris, 
France. Pp.269. [Unavailable] 

Renéville, R. de, ‘‘Le Faust de P. Valéry,”” La Nef, 
October, 1946. [Unavailable] 

Richer, Jean, ‘‘Léo Burckart,’’ RLC, XXI, 284-287. 
Praises the 1946 publication by H. Clouard of Nerval’s 
drama, Léo Burckart. Calls attention to the influences 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller on it, and fur- 
nishes additional data on contemporary German 
echoes found in the play. 

Roertgen, William F., The ‘‘Frankfurter Gelehrte An- 
zeigen” in Relation to the Literature of the Time. 
(Unpublished dissertation, 323 typescript pages. 
Cf. Summary of Dissertations . .. University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1 p.) 

This dissertation consists of six chapters and a bibliog- 
raphy. Chapter I, ‘‘The Attitude of the Frankfurter 
Gelehrte Anzeigen toward literature in 1772."" Chapter 
II, ‘“‘The Attitude of the Frankfurter Gelehrie Anzeigen 
toward literature 1773-1778.” Chapter III, ‘‘The 
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Attitude of the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen toward 
Literature 1779-1790." Chapter IV, ‘‘The Author- 
ship Question of the 1772 Issue of the Frankfurter 
Gelehrie Anzeigen.’’ Chapter V, ‘‘The Sources of the 
French Reviews in the 1772 Issue.’’ Chapter VI, 
“The Literary Merits of the Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeigen.”’ Conclusion, 

This periodical was known to be edited chiefly by 
Herder, Goethe, and Merck and was accepted as the 
critical organ of the Originalgenies whose orientation in 
a general way was from France toward England. The 
contributions were anonymous. Many of the contri- 
butions were plagiarised from English reviews of the 
time. ‘‘This investigation shows that similar borrow- 
ings were also made from French reviews and strength- 
ens the suspicions that the chief individual offender 
was Merck. ... The journal throughout its existence, 
1770-1790, maintained an interest in German, French, 
and English literature and consistently applied thereto 
certain fixed criteria of judgment.”’ 

Rosenberg, Ralph P. et al., ‘‘Franco-German Studies: 
A Current Bibliography,’’ BB, XIX, 60-63. 

The third annual survey for 1946 of books, articles, 
addresses, and reviews by members of the bibliography 
committee of the Franco-German literary relations 
section of the MLA, 

Rostand, Maurice, Charlotte et Maximilien. Paris, 
1945. Pp. 140. 

A drama of a famous pair of royal lovers, in a romantic 
interpretation of their great love, glory, and tragic fall. 
Rostand’s chief interest is not political but is in Char- 
lotte, the adoring wife and her equally adoring hus- 
band. An interesting contrast to Werfel’s earlier drama 
on the same theme. 

Reviewed by Winifred Smith in BA, XXI, 318. 
Rousseaux, A., ‘‘La pensée européenne au 18¢e siécle.”’ 
Le Littéraire. November 23, 1946. [Unavailable] 
Sandhaas, Joseph A., De Quincey’s ‘‘Revolt of the 

Tartars’’ Seen in the Light of Chinese, French, German, 
and English Source Material, (Unpublished disserta- 
= 264 typsescript pages, bibliography.) Boston, 
1946. 
Chapter I, ‘‘Introduction.’’ Chapter II, ‘‘Chinese 
Source Material on the Revolt.’’ Chapter III, ‘‘French 
Source Material on the Revoli.’’ Chapter IV, ‘‘German 
Source Material on the Revolt.’’ Chapter V, ‘‘English 
Source Material on the Revolt.’” Chapter VI, ‘‘General 
Conclusions,’” Chapter VII, ‘‘Bibliography.’’ Chapter 
VIII, ‘‘Abstract of Thesis.”’ 

Savacool, John, ‘‘Paris Puzzler,"” New York Times, 
Sunday, November 2, section 2, p, 3. 

Reports from Paris on the Sasreult- Gide Adaptation 
of Kafka’s The Trial, which causes confusion on the 
boulevards. The production is a technical splendor, 
‘‘Sound, décor, movement all are orchestrated together 
to create the mood of a waking nightmare. Scenery 
flying to the grid in full view of the audience seems to 
become alive as it casts weird moving shadows across 
the stage.”’ 

Schlappner, M., ‘‘T. Mann im Spiegel der franzésischen 
Kritik der Zwischen Kriegszeit,’’ Schweizer Annalen, 
no. 6-7. [Unavailable] 

Schlappner, M., ‘‘T. Mann und die franzésische 
Musik,” Neue Schweizer Rundschau, no, 2, June. 
[Unavailable] 

Schlappner, M., ‘‘T. Mann und R. Rolland,’’ Der kleine 
Bund, no. 17, April, 27. [Unavailable] 

Schwab, L., “Le Rhin et la littérature allemande,” in 
Le Rhin, Nil de l’Occident, (Edited by Jean Du- 
mont.) Paris, France, 1946. Pp.327. [Unavailable] 

Skard, Sigmund. The Use of Color in Literature: A Sur- 
vey of Research, Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. Pp. 127. 

Cf. BB, XIX, p. 63 for digest and reviews. Also re- 
viewed by W. P. Friederich in GR, XXIII (1948), 
58-60; by H. C. Lancaster in MLN, LXII, 142-43. 

Smiley, Joseph R., ‘‘The Subscribers of Grimm’s Cor- 
respondance Littéraire,"’ MLN, LXII, 4446. 

To refute the claim of Mrs. Frederika MacDonald, in 
her Jean Jacques Rousseau, A New Criticism, that the 
list she reproduces is a list of subscribers, 
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Storz, G., Jeanne d’Arc und Schiller: Eine Studie iiber 
das Verhaltnis von Dichtung und Wirklichkeit. 
Miinchen, nd[1945-47], np. [Unavailable] 

Strich, Fritz, Goethe und die Weltliteratur. Bern, 
Switzerland, 1946. Pp. 408. 

Cf. BB, XIX, p. 63 for digest and reviews. Also re- 
viewed by J. F. Angelloz in Mercure de France, March; 
by F. Baldensperger in RLC, XXI, 312-20; by O. 
Seidlin inGR, XXII, 150-51. 

Traverso, Leone, Rilke, Baudelaire, Kleist, Firenze, 

Italy, 1945. Pp. 89 

Three essays on marionettes by three great authors, 
translated into Italian, with the German and French 
texts opposite the translation. The author deduces 
from these essays a critical attitude toward reason as 
applied to living; the result, a negative response, 
Reviewed by D. Vittorini in BA, XXI, 232. 

Valéry, P., ‘‘MonFaust,”’ Fontaine, April, [Unavailable] 


Van Abbé, Derek, ‘‘Some Notes on Cultural Relations 
between France and Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ MLQ, VIII, 217-27. 

Describes in broad strokes the cultural relations be- 
tween France and Germany from the late eighteenth 
century to the twentieth century. Sees in this cross- 
fertilization of ideas a mutual picfit to both countries, 


Van Tieghem, Paul, Histoire litiéraire de l'Europe et de 
l’Amérique de la Renaissance G@ nos jours. Paris, 
France, 1946. Pp. 426. 

A discussion of international literary relations with an 
attempt to group authors according to ideas, to trace 
traditions, currents of ideas and art-forms through the 
different international literatures, About 1200 authors 
mentioned, too briefly in general. Parts are of greater 
value than others, e.g. Realism, and The Novel. A 
valuable guide to little-known authors in contemporary 
literature, 

Reviewed by L. C. Stevens in BA, XXI, 314. 

Van Tieghem, P., Le Préromantisme: Etudes d'histoire 
littéraire européenne, La découverte de Shakes- 
peare sur le continent, Paris. [Unavailable] 

Vermeil, E., ‘‘Arriére-plans révolutionnaires dans le 
Faust de Goethe,”’ Etudes germaniques, October- 
December, 1946. [Unavailable] 

Vordtriede, Werner, ‘‘The Mirror as Symbol and Theme 
in the Works of Stéphane Mallarmé and Stefan 
George,’’ MLF, XXXII, 1-12. 

Cf. BB, XIX, p. 63 for a digest of the author’s 1944 
thesis, completed at Northwestern, on Mallarmé and 
George. This article is based on it. Shows the mirror 
as a significant symbol for both Mallarmé and George, 
and stresses the latter’s indebtedness to French 
symbolism, especially to Mallarmé. 

Wahr, F. B., ‘‘Der Magier, as an Interpretation of 
Rilke’s Later Thought,’’ JEGP, XLVI, 188-198. 

Quotes the French and German version of Rilke’s 
poem, Der Magier. ‘‘The German poem... is much 
more forceful and dramatic than the French, more 
boldly conceived and complete in thought and pur- 
pose, The French poem presents an idea briefly; the 
German gives us an action and its consequences, .. .”’ 
A masterful analysis of the German poem which 
“throws out suggestions and motives that run deep in 
Rilke’s later views of life.”’ 

[Wb], ‘‘Gérard de Nervals Faust,’’ Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
no, 61, January 11, [Unavailable] 

Widmer, Walter, Tristan und Isolde: Nach alten Quellen 
neu erzahit, Ziitich, Switzerland, 1945. Pp. 180. 

A short, modern, beautiful version of an immortal tale, 
translated from the texts of Bédier, G. von Strassburg 
and others, Another of the long list of important trans- 
lations from French and other foreign masterpieces 
which this author has made accessible to German 
readers, 

Reviewed by F. C. Weiskopf in BA, XXI, 95. 

Wilkie, Richard, The Wanderings of Romeo and Juliet. 
Address, MLA, 

Including some French adaptations of Weisse’s Romeo 
und Julia. 

Wood, Frank H., Rilke and Baudelaire, Address, South 
Central MLA, 





May-August, 1948 


The influence of Baudelaire on the poet Rilke was 
particularly strong during the latter’s first Paris years, 
Rilke acknowledged a life-long debt to Baudelaire, 
both in his correspondence and in his major work, 
Both poets were attracted to similar aspects of experi- 
ence, such as had to do with Paris scenes, the poor and 
dispossessed. Dr. Hartmann Goertz devoted a whole 
chapter to a discussion of the relations between Baude- 
laire and Rilke, but his judgments and evaluations 
seem to rest on moral and ethical rather than on aesthe- 
tic grounds, This paper attempts to show that a poem 
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is justified by its structural merits (balance of tensions, 
use of paradox, irony, metaphor) and not by super- 
imposed religious or ethical considerations, Dr. 
Goertz, on the other hand, seems to imply that Rilke’s 
greater display of religious sentiment makes his poetry 
greater than Baudelaire’s. The argument concludes 
by stating that whenever the Paris poems of Rilke are 
really meritorious, they are so by virtue of structural 
details and not of ethical or religious considerations. 

Zagorski, V., ‘‘A. Hertzen et Michelet,’’ La Pensée, no. 

6, 1946. [Unavailable] 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


This is the SECOND survey of Research in Prog- 
ress. The FIRST appeared in the Franco-German 
bibliography for 1944 in the RR (XXXVI) 1945, 
191-199. The sources for this compilation are the 
bibliographies in the RLC and ‘‘Research in Progress,” 
PMLA (XLIII), 1948, Supplement, Part II. 


Ackermann, ‘“‘L’Allemagne dans l’opinion francaise de 
1920 a 1940.” 

Auger, J., ‘‘La guerre de 1914-1918 dans le roman alle- 
mand, italien, et francais.”’ 

Baird, James R., ‘“‘A Study in 19th-Century and 20th- 
Century Romanticism.” 

—, ‘‘The Orient in Romantic Primitivism (America, 
England, France, Germany).”’ 

Bédé, Jean-Albert, ‘‘1848 in Europe, with Particular 
Attention to France.” 

Bernier, Jean, ‘‘Goethe et Barrés.”’ 

Bishop, Robert K., ‘‘Gide and the Germans.” 

Boughner, Daniel C., ‘‘The Braggart Soldier and Re- 
lated Personages in European Drama down to the 
Closing of the English Theatres in 1642." 

Brooks, Richard A. E., ‘‘Annals of the 19th Century: 
Literature (English, American, French, German and 
Russian); Arts, History, Science and Invention.” 

Buxton, C. R., “E. T. A. Hoffmann and Nerval.” 

Clements, Robert, ‘‘Renaissance Emblem Literature: 
A Study of Literary Theory in Emblem Books of 
Western Europe in the Renaissance.” 

Collins, Kenneth Edward, ‘‘Un aspect de la littéra- 
ture francaise contemporaine: le pessimisme sous 
l’occupation allemande.”’ 

Curtius, Ernst Robert, ‘‘Europdische Literatur und 
lateinisches Mittelalter.”’ 

Davie, D. A., ‘‘The Influence of Western Romantic 
Fiction upon the Conventions of the Russian Novel.” 

Digeon, Cl., ‘‘L’Allemagne et le sentiment de la défaite 
dans la littérature francaise aprés 1870.” 

Edelmann, ‘‘T Mann et la France.” 

Esser, Robert H., ‘‘A Comparison of Goethe’s Transla- 
tion of Le Neveu de Rameau with the French Ver- 
sions.”’ 

Ethévenaux, ‘‘Giraudoux et l’Allemagne.”’ 

Freund, Susanne H., ‘‘The Impact of the French Sym- 
bolists on the German Poets Stefan George and 
Rainer Maria Rilke.” 

Friederich, Werner P., ‘‘Completion of the Balden- 
sperger-Friederich Bibliography of Comparative Lit- 

erature.” 

, ‘‘Dante’s Fame Abroad, 1350-1850: Influences of 

Dante Alighieri upon the Literatures of Spain, 

France, England, Germany, Switzerland, and the 

United States.” 

Fryckstedt, Olov, ‘‘Howells and European Literature.” 

Genn, Sally, ‘“‘The Influence of Diderot on the Neo- 
Hegelians.”” 

Gifford, C. H., ‘‘Pushkin and Western Literature.” 

Goldsmith, Ulrich K., ‘‘Stefan George as Translator 
of Dante, Baudelaire, and Shakespeare.” 

Haac, Oscar, ‘‘Michelet and Germany.” 

Hansen, John A., ‘‘Samuel Butler, Renan, and Strauss.” 

Heim, P., ‘‘Le second Faust dans la critique et la littéra- 
ture francaise depuis 1880.” : 

Hoang, Thi Hua, ‘‘Mme de Staél and Henri Heine.” 

Ivanov, Jean, ‘“Winckelmann et l’esthétique europé- 
enne au xviiie siécle.”’ 





Kataoka, ‘‘Goethe et Stendhal.” 

Katara, Pekka, ‘‘Der franzésische Einfluss auf das 
Deutsche.”’ [With A, Rosenqvist.] 

Kirkconnell, Watson, ‘“‘The Theme of Paradise Lost 
in World Literature, with Annotated Translations 
of the Chief Analogues.” 

Klemperer, Victor, ‘‘Das deutsche Frankreichsbild.” 

Lang, Bluma R., ‘‘Gide et la pensée allemande.” 

——,, “Studies on Gide and Rilke.” 


* Lang, D. M., ‘‘Alexander Nikolayevich Radischev and 


his Contacts with Contemporary French and 
German Thinkers.” 

Le Sage, L., ‘‘The Influence of German Romanticism 
upon Giraudoux.” 

Marc, J., ‘“‘Barrés et l’'Allemagne d’aprés les derniers 
Cahiers.”’ 

Milch, Werner, ‘‘Nationalliteratur, Europidische Lit- 
eratur, Weltliteratur: Fiinf Studien zur vergleich- 
enden Literaturgeschichte.”’ 

Milner, J., ‘‘Gautier et l’Allemagne.”’ 

Monchoux, A., ‘‘L’Allemagne dans la littérature fran- 
caise de 1800 a 1840.” 

Neufeld, Marta K., ‘‘The European Spirit in La Revue 
de Genéve."’ 

Nozick, Martin, ‘‘The Don Juan Theme in the 20th 
Century.” 

Pinette, Gaspard L., ‘‘The Spanish Influence on French 
and German Literature 1550-1630, concerning 
especially the Religious Struggle and its Influence 
on Social Philosophy.” 

Pusey, William W., ‘‘European Vogue of Wolfe.”’ 

Rauschenbusch, Lisa, ‘‘Some Assumptions and Con- 
clusions about the Nature of Theatre Art: France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy, 1900-1914.”’ 

Remak, Henry H. H., ‘‘A Critical Bibliography of 
Franco-German Literary Relations in the 18th 
Century.” 

——, ‘‘German Criticism of Stendhal 1817-1940.” 

Rice, James V., ‘‘Influence and Transmission of Erotici 
Scriptores Graeci in European Literature.” 

Schierer, ‘‘R. Rolland et l’Allemagne.”’ 

Schorer, Mark, ‘Critical Study of Relationship be- 
tween Philosophy and the Literary Imagination in 
the 18th and 19th Centuries: A Study of the Trans- 
mutation of Intellectual Structures with Artistic 
Structures.” 

Scott, Arthur Lincoln, ‘‘Twain as a Critic of Europe.” 

Singer, Armand, ‘‘The Effect of the War of 1870 on 
Development of Taine’s Thought.”’ 

Smiley, Joseph R., ‘‘Diderot and Grimm: A Literary 
Friendship.” 

Sorber, Gudrun, ‘‘Maupassant in Deutschland.” 

Srinivasa, Iyengar K. R., ‘‘Stream of Consciousness in 
Modern Literature.”’ 

Strich, J., ‘‘La guerre vue par la génération de 1914 en 
Allemagne: étude sur le roman de guerre allemand 
de 1919-1933.” 

Telfer, J. M., ‘‘A Critical Study of the Episodic Poems 
of the Tristan Legend in the Mediaeval Period.”’ 
Untaru, V., ‘“‘Esquisse pour une phénomenologie de la 
littérature noire: Dostoievski, Kafka, Lautréamont, 

James Joyce.” - 

Wilkie, Richard F., ‘“‘Christian Felix Weisse and his 
Relations with English and French Literature.” 

, W. D., ‘‘The Influence of Nietzsche’s French 
Reading on his Thought and Writing.” 
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GERTRUDE STEIN A BIBLIOGRAPHY 1941-1948 


By Juuian SAWYER 


The following bibliographical check-list of all Miss Stein’s published writings from 1941-1948, including all 
presumable omissions preceding these years, is a supplement to my Gertrude Stein A Bibliography, Arrow Edi- 
tions, New York, [January 7th] 1941, as well as to A —— of the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
Gertrude Stein, Exhibited in the Yale University Library 22 February to 29 March 1941, compiled by Robert 
Bartlett Haas and Donald Clifford Gallup. 

This sorely needed supplement to these two works, particularly in connection with Miss Stein’s death on 
July 27th 1946 at Neuilly and since finishing my bibliography on October ist 1940 a prolific amount of both 
published and unpublished material has been written by Miss Stein, demands that they be brought up to date 
if not rectified in regard to errata. In so doing, particularly in connection with publication in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, I naturally follow the more simplified version of the Yale catalogue, at least in regard to the 
Books and Brochures section, in preference to the more detailed and technical collations utilized in my own 
bibliography. 

This babliographical check-list must of necessity therefore fall into three distinct parts: A. perseveres with 
my own bibliography in listing all published books and brochures, contributions to anthologies, annuals and 
periodicals, music and records, and miscellanea containing herein a letter, prefaces to art catalogues, reprints 
and a script for the radio; B. simply continues Mr. Gallup’s chronological list of the published and unpublished 
writings of Miss Stein which ended with the number 533. Mrs. Reynolds a novel, written during 1940, and 
now goes on from 1940 through 1946 concluding with Miss Stein’s very last writing; C. is arranged merely for 
the reader’s and student’s convenience in listing every first printing of every published title, including all the 
aforementioned omissions along with all translations, all reprints automatically being excluded, in the exact 
chronological order of their publication appearance from September 1896 through February 1948, thus making 
the third part not only suitable for cross-reference but for clarifying any discrepancies that may seem to stem 
from the entire two bibliographies either alone or in conjunction. I should also add that all omissions in my 
own bibliography that were contained in the Yale catalogue, with the one exception of Ida A Novel (which had 
not yet been published at the time of the completion of my bibliography), as well as vice versa, I do not think 
it necessary to repeat. [ ; 

Since this bibliographical check-list presumably contains both errata and omissions I will be grateful to all 
those who acquaint me with them. And I do wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Gallup, of the Sterling Me- 
morial Library at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, which houses The Gertrude Stein Collection, 
for giving me the necessary information in the completion of this compilation. 


New York City, 
February 3rd, 1948. 


Juvian Sawyer. 


- A. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CHECK-LIST OF la Censure no. 5197.’’ (The 1945 edition includes a 

THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF translation of The Winner Loses incorporated 
GERTRUDE STEIN FROM therein as the final section of Paris-France. 

MARCH 1925 THROUGH VI. First edition: Gertrude Stein/Ida/A Novel/ [pub- 

FEBRUARY 1948 pooped or House sary Yosh 386 PP., 

43cm, $2.00. Gray cloth lettered in black on front 

BOOKS AND BROCHURES cover and printed in black and gold on spine. 

I. Reprint of Three Lives: Stories of the Good Anna, Cream-colored dust-wrapper printed in light-blue 

elanctha — Each One as She May, The Gentle and black. The word “Ida” on the title-page is in 

Lena, The Pushkin Press, London, 181 pp., 1934 cm, white upon an irregular green background. On verso 

8s 6d. ‘‘First published: John Rodker, 1927. New of title-page: First Edition Copyright, 1941, by 

edition 1945.” Random House, Inc. Published simultaneously in 

II, Reprint of Three Lives: Stories of the Good Anna, Canada by The Macmillan Company of Canada 

Melanctha— Each One as She May, The Gentle Limited. . ... Two thousand copies were published on 

Lena, Scherz Phoenix Books (Vol. 50), Berne, Feb, 15th 1941, 

Switzerland, Alfred Scherz, 218 pp., 4.50 fr. ‘First VII. First edition: Gertrude Stein /Petits Poémes/ 

Edition Printed in Switzerland (Effingerhof S. A. pour un Livre /de Lecture / Traduit de l’américain 

Brugg) 1946.’ ar/Madame la Baronne d’Aiguy/ Collection / 

III. Reprint of The Autobiography of Alice B. ontaine /Dirigée par /Max-Pol Fouchet /Char- 

Toklas, Gallancz, London, 1947. lot/ 56 pp., 19 cm; p. 6: “L’Edition Originale 

IV. Translation of Everybody's Autobiography: — Auto- de Cet Ouvrage, Dixidme de la Collection 

biographies, Traduction de Madame la Baronne ‘Fontaine’, Dirigée par Max-Pol Fouchet, a 


d’Aiguy, Préface de Léonie Villard, Confluences, 


Litterature Etrangére, Paris, France, 381 pp., Eté Tirée a Dix Exemplaires sur Vélin, Nu- 


mérotés de un a Dix.’’; p. 54: ‘‘Achevé D’Im- 


79/16 x 4.11/16. “Copyright by Editions Conflu- rimer, le 30 Avril 1944, sur les Presses de 

ences 1946." “Tl a Eté Tiré de Cet Ouvrage 10 ‘Imprimerie Joyeux, 2, Rue Denfert-Rocher- 

Exemplaires de Luxe Numérotés de 1 a 10 et eau, & Alger, Visa de la Censure No. 5192.’ 

200 emplaires hors Commerce Marqués (This translation of The Gertrude Stein First 

8.P.”’ Reader preceded the publication of that work in 
V. Translation of Paris France: — Paris-France, Tra- English. 


) 
duit de l’Américaine par Madame la Baronne’ VIII. First edition: The/Gertrude Stein /First Reader / 
d’Aiguy, Algiers, E. Charlot, 1941, 210 pp. & 1945, & Three Plays /Decorated by Francis Rose/ Maurice 


222 pp., 19 cm. Collection Fontaine sous la direc- Fridberg /Dublin London/ 83 pp., 224 cm, 
tion de Max-Pol Fouchet. ‘“‘Achevé d’Imprimer 7s 6d. Plain white cardboard binding with cream 
sur les presses de l'Imprimerie Imbert le 15 Juin buckram spine; rose-colored dust-wrapper decorated 


1945 pour le compte des Editions Charlot, Visa de by Francis Rose, as well as title-page, end-leaves and 
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illustrations within text. Dedication: ‘‘To Carl Van 
Vechten who did ask for a First Reader.’’ On verso 
of title-page: First Published Nineteen-Forty-Six / 
Maurice Fridberg /Dublin: London /Printed by 
Hely’s Limited Dublin/set in Twelve Point 
Bembo/ Contents: The First Reader, In a 
Garden, Three Sisters who are not Sisters and 
Look and Long. 

1X. First American edition: The Gertrude Stein First 
Reader & Three Plays, Decorated by Francis Rose, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1948. (Printed by Hely’s 
Limited Dublin Ireland.) 

X. Reprint of Picasso, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons — London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1946. (Con- 
tains additional illustrations including a more recent 
photograph of Picasso by Cecil Beaton and eliminat- 
ing Cecil Beaton’s photograph of Gertrude Stein and 
less recent one of Picasso.) 

XI, Translation of Picasso: Picasso, Traducido por 
Virginia Cardoso, Editorial Schapire, Corrientes 
1681, Buenos Aires. Adquiridos todos los derechos 
de esta obra por la Editorial Schapire. Impreso en 
la Argentina. Queda hecho el déposito que marca la 
ley 11.723. Este libro se termino de imprimir el 14 
de Diciembre de 1943, en los talleres de Roetzler, 
Buenos Aires, (Contains a Prélogo by Maria 
Teresa Leon and Los Dibujos de Matisse, André 
Lothe & Picasso by Pierre Courthion.) Coleccion 
Alba. 

XII. First edition: [in blue: tuberculosis symbol] /[in 
black] Wars I Have Seen/[in blue] by Gertrude 
Stein /[in black] Random House: New York/ 
[blue building]/ 259 pp., 21 cm, $2.50 & Toronto, 
Canada $3.25, Dark blue buckram with grey and 
white labels lettered in white and red on front and 
spine with title and author’s:name on front plus 
publisher on spine. Photograph of Gertrude Stein 
by Carl Van Vechten on dust-wrapper. Three 
printings; gabtisned on Mar. 6th 1945. On verso of 
title-page: First Printing /[in box] This is a Ran- 
dom House Wartime Book /(&c.]/Copyright, 
1945, by Random House, Inc,/Published simultan- 
eously in Canada by/Random House of Canada 
Limited /Manufactured in the U.S.A. by J. J. Little 
& Ives Co./Designer: Ernst Reichl / 

XIII. First English edition: Wars I Have Seen, B. T. 
Batsford Ltd., 15 North Audley St., London, 1946, 
190 pp., 15s. 

XIV. Italian translation of Wars I Have Seen: Guarro 
Che Ho Visto, Prefazione di Giorgio Monicelli. 
Arnoldo Mandadori Editore; Proprieta Letteraria 
Riservata, Unica Traduzione Autorizatta dall’- 
inglese di Giorgio Monicelli; I Edizione: Agosto 
1947; Edizione Provisoria, Stampata in Italia — 
VIII-MCMXLVII. ‘Questo volume @_ stato 
impresso nel mese di agosto dell’anno MCMXLVII 
nelle officine grafiche veronesi dell’editore Arnoldo 
Mandadori.” 

XV. French translation of Wars I Have Seen: Les 
Guerres que j’ai Vues, Fall 1947. (Not yet 
imported.) 

XVI. First edition: [in black] Gertrude Stein /[in red] 
Brewsie/[in black] and/{in red] Willie/{in black: 
building] /[in black] Random House * New York / 
114 pp., 204 cm, $2.00. Dark cream buckram bind- 
ing with B and W on front (initials in red) ; on spine: 
author, title, publisher. Blue, white, purple and 
rose dust-wrapper. Two printings. On verso of 
title-page: First Printing /Copyright, 1946, by 
Random House, Inc./Published simultaneously in 
Canada by/Random House of Canada Limited/ 
Manufactured in the United States of America/ 
Designer: Ernst Reichl / 

XVII. Translation of Brewsie and Willie: — Brewsie et 
Willie, Traduit et introduit par Raymond Schwab, 
Paul Morihien (Editeur), 11 bis, rue Beaujolais, 
Paris ler, France. Copyright by Editions Paul 
Morihien, 1947, 14 Opp., 7% x 434. On verso of 2nd 


L. from end: ‘Tl a Eté Tiré de Cet Ouvrage /500 

Exemplaires Numérotés /sur Alma Marais Con- 

situant /L’Edition Originale/des Presses de 

L’Imprimerie /Union Paris, Avril 1947 /[stamped 

in ink in some copies] Printed in France. (Cover 

ar by Jean Cocteau according to Miss Alice B. 
OKias, 


XVIII. First edition: (blue motif]/[in black] Selected 


Writings of/{in blue] Gertrude Stein/[in black] 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes/by 
Carl Van Vechten/Random House ‘New York/ 
[blue rectangle]/ 622 pp., 22 cm, $3.50, Published 
in Oct, 1946. Frontispiece: Gertrude Stein and Alice 
B. Toklas in the garden of their villa at Bilignin par 
Belley 1934, photographed by Carl Van Vechten. 
Medium cream buckram binding lettered on spine 
only, On verso of title-page: First Printing /Copy- 
right, 1946, by Random House, Inc./Published 
simultaneously in Canada by/Random House of 
Canada Limited/ &c. /Designer: Ernst Reichl/ 
Manufactured in the United States of America /by 
the Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., Scranton, Pa./ Con- 
tents: A Message from Gertrude Stein, Paris, 
June 18th 1946; A Stein Song by Carl Van Vechten, 
N.Y.C., Apr. 11th 1946; The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas; The Gradual Maki of the 
Making of Americans; The Making of Ameri- 
cams (Selected Passages); Three Portraits of 
Painters: Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso; Me- 
lanctha: Each One as She May; Tender Buttons: 
Objects, Food, Rooms; Composition as Ex- 
planation; Portrait of Mabel Dodge at the Villa 
Curonia; Have They Attacked Mary. He 
Giggled. (A Political Caricature); Asa Wife has 
a Cow a Love Story; Two Poems: Susie Asado 
and Preciosilla; Two Plays: Ladies’ Voices and 
What Happened; Miss Furr and Miss Skeene; A 
Sweet Tail (Gypsies) ; Four Saints in Three Acts 
An Opera to be Sung; The Winner Loses: A 
Picture of Occupied France; The Coming of the 
Americans (from Wars I Have Seen). (With the 
exception of A Message from Gertrude Stein all 
these selected writings are reprints.) 


XIX. First edition: Gertrude Stein /[flower] /In Savoy / 


or /Yes is for a Very Young Man/(A play of the 
Resistance in France) /[flower] /The Pushkin Press / 
10 Nottingham Place /London/ 62 pp.,74 x 4%, 
$2.00. Heavy bluish-grey paper with author and 
title on front and spine, plus publisher on spine; 
errata: mistake in sub-title on dust-wrapper and 
signature B (pp. 17-32) is duplicated in all seen 
copies of this book. On verso of title-page: Copy- 
right /First published 1946/Printed in Great 
Britain at the Chiswick Press/London, N. II/ 
(Although the 1946 date appears in the book, the 
publication of this five-act play probably did not 
take place until Fall 1947 and the book was not 
imported until Jan. 1948, Also known as Constance 
or Take My Side and In Belley.) 


XX. First edition: Four /in /America / —— /Gertrude 


Stein /Introduction by Thornton Wilder /——/ 
New Haven 1947/Yale University Press/ 221 
pp., 24 cm, $3.50. Dark cream-colored binding; 
title appearing four times and author once on front 
in dark brown, and once each on spine plus publisher, 
Red, white and blue dust-wrapper with four por- 
traits and accompanying symbols for each of Grant, 
Wright, James and Washington. Published on Oct. 
21st 1947, Contents: A Note on the Manuscript by 
Donald Clifford Gallup of the Sterling Memorial 
Library at Yale University, New Haven, Conn,; 
Introduction by Thornton Wilder, Hamden, Conn., 

uly 1947; I. Grant; II. Wilbur Wright; III. 

e James; IV. George Washington: Scenery 
and rge Washington A Novel or A Play and 
Or a History of the United States of America. 
(Scenery and George Washington A Novel or A 
Play is reprinted from Hound & Horn, N.Y,C., 
July-Sept, 1932, pp. 606-11.) 
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XXI. First edition: Kisses Can /by Gertrude Stein /The 
Banyan Press/ A Christmas Card [Dec. 25th 1947]. 
5-~, x 6-/}3. Gratis, On verso of front: Copyright 1947 
by Alice B. Toklas/Made in the United States of 
America /On recto of rear: [text]: Kisses can kiss us / 
A duck a hen and fishes, followed by wishes./ Happy 
little pair./ On rear: This First Edition of Kisses 
Can been /made possible through the kind- 
ness of /Mr. Carl Van Vechten. It was set in 
Gara-/mond Faces & Printed by Milton Saul & 
/Claude Fredericks at The Banyan Press in/ 
December 1947. It is limited to 48 copies, /of 
which 2 are for sale & 46 for friends. /no [in red 
ink] 47/_ Contained in plain white envelope. Copy 
seen at Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn, in The Gertrude Stein Collection. 

XXII. First edition: Literally True /from To Do, a book 
of Alphabets /and Birthdays for All Children /Every- 
where /[red_circle]/A_ Christmas Remembrance of / 
Gertrude Stein /1947/ [Dec. 25th 1947]. Italicized 
text on inner folder of this little brochure, 63 x 34. 
Gratis. On rear of folder: /A Note About/ 
Literally True /[text] / /Peter Holland: Chris- 
topher /Louise and Robert Haas / 6404 East 
Valmont, Tujunga, California / /{trade mark 
accompanied by the number 7 in infinitesimal 
circle] / 

XXIII. st edition: Raoul Dufy. (Presumably pub- 
lished in Paris by Maurice Darantiére, Christmas 
1947, according to Mr, Donald Clifford Gallup.) 

XXIV. First edition: [on two-page spread] Gertrude/ 
Stein /[motif of red blood] /The Banyan Press /blood / 
on the/Dining-Room Floor/ ‘“‘Copyright 1948 by 
Alice B. Toklas/Made in the United States of 
America/’’ Foreword by Donald Gallup. On 
p. [83]: ‘‘This book has been set up by hand in /Gara- 
mond faces & printed on Ruys-/dael paper at The 
Banyan Press/ in January & February 1948./ 
{Motif] The edition is limited to 626 copies, /numbered 
1 to 600 & A fo Z, of /which this is /no [in red ink] 42 /” 
6-7" x 8-%”. $6.00. Contained in dark blue card- 
board box, Binding: }¢ red buckram & 3¢ parti- 
colored paper over boards; on spine in oe Gertrude 
Stein blood on the Dining-Room Floor / 

XXV. Forthcoming Publication: Last Operas and 
Plays (including Four Saints in Three Acts An 
Opera to be Sung — uncut reprint of the Transi- 
tion and Operas and Plays version, Faust or Doctor 
Faustus Lights the hts — written in 1938, In 
Savoy or Yes Is for a Very Young Man: A Play 
of e Resistance in France —reprint, The 
Mother of Us All an Opera — uncut and in its 
original form, plus 15 other works.) Scheduled for 
publication by Rinehart & Co., N.Y.C, in Fall 1948. 














CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANTHOLOGIES 
AND ANNUALS 


I. First edition: Readies /for/Bob Brown’s Machine/ 
by /[42 authors] /Roving Eye Press /Cagnes-sur-Mer 
(A.-M.) /1931/ On verso of title-page: Copyright, 
1931, by /Bob Brown /All Rights Reserved/ 814x534. 
pp. 99-104: We Came A History. ™ 

ll. First Edition:Recipe for ‘‘Paté 4 Beignets’’. In 
Del Monte Recipes, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, 
California, 1936, p.23. (Titled: Is a Rose is a Rose 
is a Rose.) Not listed in Part D of the Yale cata- 
logue and presumably written by Miss Alice B. 
Toklas rather than by Miss Stein, __ ; 

III, ‘‘A Cook. A Cook Can See.”’ In Fit For A King, 
The Merle Armitage Book of Food, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, N. Y., 1939, p. 15. (Reprint? Extract 
from what?) , 

IV. How Writing Is Written. Im Literature for Our 
Time, Edited by L. S. Brown and others, pp, 379-85. 
(Reprint; publisher, place and date unverified.) 

V. First edition: Transformation /three / a 
Edited /by / Stefan Sc / and / Henry 
Treece /[symbo!] /Lindsay Drummond Ltd. /——_/ 
2 Guilford Place, W.C.1/ 8 - x 5-y. [1945] /pp. 5-9: 
We are Back in Paris. 
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VI. Melanctha: Each One As She May. In Great 
American Short Novels, Edited ty William Phillips, 
The Dial Press, N.Y., 1946, pp. 297-401. (Reprint.) 

VII. Early Days of a Woman (Extract from Me- 
lanctha: Each One As She May chosen by Richard 
Wright). Jn I Wish I’d Written That, Selections 
Chosen by Favorite American Authors, Edited by 
Eugene J. Woods, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., N. Y. and London, 1946, pp. 254- 
69. (Reprint.) 

VIII, [Answers to the Questions —— the 
Situation in American Writing: A Symposium]. 
In The Partisan Reader: Ten Years of Partisan 
Review, 1934-1944, Edited by William Phillips and 
Philip Rahv, Introduction by Lionel Trilling, The 
Dial Press, N. Y., 1946, p. 618. (Reprinted from 
Partisan Review, N. Y. C., Summer 1939, pp. 40-1.) 

IX. First and Last Writings: Picasso (1909) and A 
Message to Americans: Last Two Pages of 
Brewsie and Willie (1945). In Twice A Year, A 
Book of Literature, the Arts and Civil Liberties, 
Double No, 14-15, Fall-Winter 1946-1947, pp. 
229-34. (Reprints.) 

X. I Am Rose [Extract from The World is Round]. 
In A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, English and 
American, Edited with an introduction by Oscar 
Williams, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1946, 
p. 609. (This is the first time that Gertrude Stein 
has been represented in an anthology devoted ex- 
clusively to poetry. Reprint.) 

XI, An American and ance. In Discovery of 
Europe, Edited with an introduction and comments 
by Philip Rahv, Houghton Mifflin, The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Boston, 1947, pp. 571-8. (Re- 
printed from What Are Masterpieces by Gertrude 
Stein, The Conference Press, Los Angeles, California, 
1940, pp. 83-95.) 

XII. Daniel Webster. Eighteen in America: A 
Play (abridged) and A Water-Fall and A Piano. 
In Spear Head, Ten Years of Experimental Writing 
in America, New Directions, N. Y. C., [Oct.] 1947, 
pp. 480-90. (Reprinted from New Directions in 
Prose and Poetry, Edited by James Laughlin IV, 
New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., 1937, L. 82 verso— 
L. 95 verso and 1936, L. 9 verso—L.10 verso, re- 
spectively, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 


Note: Miss Stein has written me that Grace Yves De 
Longuevialle appeared in English in La Revue 
Européénne and that an extract from Paris-France 
translated by Mme, la Baronne d’Aiguy appeared in 
Fontaine, Paris, Oct.- Nov. 1940, but I have not been 
able to find them; neither have I been able to locate 
those articles that Miss Stein has written for The Stars 
and Stripes and for Yank, both Continental, during 
the presumable period of Sept. 1944-July 1946. 


I. Ireland. Jn Der Querschnitt, Berlin, Mar. 1925, 
p. 224, (Written in 1920; first printing.) 

II, Sofortig Antwort Oder Stinfundzwanzig Promi- 
nente. Jn Der Querschnitt, Berlin, Dec, 1925, 
pp. 1051-4, (This first printing is an abridged 
translation of An Instant Answer or A Hundred 
Prominent Men; translator not indicated.) 

III, Stanza 69 [from the Stanzas in Meditation]. In 
Orbes, Paris, No. 4, Hiver 1932/1933, pp. 64-7 
(English and French on opposite pages). Translated 
by Marcel Duchamp: “‘Le texte constitué la préface 
du Catalogue de 1l'Exposition de dessins Francis 
Picabia, du ler au 24 Décembre 1932, Chez Léone 
Rosenberg, 19, rue de la Baume, Paris.’’) 

IV. Composition Comme Explication. In Activités, 
Paris, No, 1, Mai 1933, pp. 42-8. (A translation by 
Georges Hugnet of part of Composition as Ex- 
planation. ‘‘Suite et fin au prochain numéro” — 
never published? 

V. A Patriotic Lea . In Time, N.Y.C., Sept. 11th 
1933, p. 58. (Reprinted in a review of The Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas.) 
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VI. A Portrait of the Abdys. Jn Janus, London, May 
1936, p. 15. (This writing of Miss Stein's is not 
listed in Part D of the Yale catalogue at all and needs 
to be verified as to just when it was written.) 

VII. [Extract from] The Winner Loses. Jn Bulletin 
Hébdomadaire, Sévice Central d’Inspection des 
Antelles Francaises, Paris, 12 Décembre, 1940, p. —. 

VIII. La Langue Frangaise. In Patrie, Premiére 
Année, Numéro Deux, Aofit 1941, pp. 36-7. 

IX, Sherwood’s Sweetness. Jn Story, N.Y.C., Sept.— 
Oct. 1941, p. 63. (This is Miss Stein’s memorial 
tribute to Sherwood Anderson.) 

X. Ballade. Jn Confluences, Paris, 2e Année, No, 12, 
Juillet 1942, pp. [11]-2. (Not listed in Part D of the 
Yale catalogue if written before 1941.) 

XI. The World is Growing Tired of Organization. 
In Congressional Digest, Washington, D.C., Oct. 
Se De 255. (This reprint is an extract from My 
Last About Money in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Phila., Pa., Oct. 10th 1936, p. 78.) 

XII. Autobiographies [I and II]. In Confluences, 
Paris, Nos, 17 and 18, Février and Mars 1943, pp. 
(171]-190 and [284]-314, respectively. (Translated 
by Madame la Baronne d’Aiguy.) 

XIII. Méditation sur les Jeunes Gens Tristes. In 
Confluences, Paris, Ve Année, 7, Septembre 1943, 
pp. (760]-3. (A translation by Raymond Schwab of 
All the Sad Young Men.) 

XIV. La Voix de L’Amérique. In Le Bugiste, Bugey, 
2 Septembre 1944, p, 2. (This was written for the 
first number of the local newspaper which was taken 
over by the resistance.) 

XV. Langage et Littérature Américains. In 
L’Arbaéte, 9, Automne 1944, pp. [7]-16. (Trans- 
lated by R.L., Istre.) 

XVI. Liberation, Glory Be! [I and II]. Jn Collier's, 
N.Y.C., Dec. 16th and 23rd 1944, pp. 14-5 plus and 
pp. 51, 94-6, respectively. Illustrated by Harry 
Beckhoff. (These two articles are the first printings 
of The Coming of the Americans from Wars I 
Have Seen.) 

XVII. [Extracts from the unpublished L’Amérique est 
Mon Pays]. In Life, N.Y.C., Apr. 16th 1945, pp. 
14, 17-8: A War Is A War Is A War — Gertrude 
Stein Gives G.I’s A Lecture on Deportment [A 
Reported Lecture] by Percy Knauth. (Reprinted 
in Time, N.Y.C., Apr. 16th 1945 in abbreviated 
form.) 

XVIII. In Savoy [Last scene of] A Play of the Resist- 
ance in France. In The Saturday Review of 
Literature, N.Y.C., May 5th 1945, pp. 5-7. (This 
is the first printing of the play that was first per- 
formed in Pasadena, Calif. under the title of Yes Is 
For a Very Young Man and later given a reading 
at the Gertrude Stein Memorial Program, Y.M.H.A., 
N.Y.C., May 22nd 1947, 8:30 P.M. Miss Stein con- 
tinued to revise this play through the early part of 
1946, so it was actually not in final form until then.) 

XIX. The New Hope In Our ‘‘Sad Young Men’’. In 
The N.Y. Times Magazine, Sec. 6, N.Y.C., June 
3rd 1945, pp. 5, 38. 

XX. Off We All Went to See Germany. 
N.Y.C., Aug. 6th 1945, pp. 54-8. 

XXI. Je Suis Allée Faire un Tour en Allemagne 
[I and II]. Jn Priviléges des Femmes, Nos, 1 and 2, 
25 Octobre and 1 Novembre 1945, pp. 3, 14 and p. 
14, respectively. 

XXII. Give Me Land (Extracts from the unpublished 
L’Amérique est Mon Pays). In Yank, Con- 
tinental, II, 16, Nov. 11th 1945, p. 17. (An article 
by Sgt. Scott Corbett sub-titled Gertrude Stein Talks 
About the Future of GI's.) 

XXIII. Pierre Balmain New Grand Succés of Paris 
Couture Remembered from Dark Days. In 
Vogue, London, Vol, 101-No, 11, Nov. 1945, p. 52; 
also in Vogue, N.Y.C., Dec. 1st 1945, pp. 126-7. 

XXIV. Le Retour & Paris. (I have not been able to 
locate the 1945-6 issues of Confluences, Paris, to 
verify the presumable appearance of this writing.) 
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XXV. Une Femme se Penche sur les Guerres des 
Hommes. In Juin, No, 2, 26 Février 1946, pp. 1, 
4, (A translation of part of Wars I Have Seen; 
translator not indicated, but undoubtedly Madame 
la Baronne d’Aiguy.) 

XXVI. [Extract from] The Mother of Us All An 
Opera. Jn Harper’s Bazaar, N.Y.C., May 1947, 
pp. 144-5. (Accompanied by a photograph of Ger- 
trude Stein singing The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
This is the first printing of any portion of this li- 
bretto; I have not been able to locate the parallel 
London issue of Harper’s Bazaar to see whether or 
not it contains this same writing.) 

XXVII. I Like American and American. In ‘47, 

The Magazine of the Year, N.Y.C., Vol. 1-No. 8, 
Oct. 1947, pp. 16-21. (This is the first printing of 
extracts from Grant and Gossage Washington. 
Or A History of the United States of America 
in Four in America.) 

XXVIII. Reflection on the Atomic Bomb and 
Sonnets That Please IV. Jn Yale Poetry Review. 
No. 7, New Haven, Conn.,, [Dec.] 1947, pp. 3-4. 
(This is the first printing not only of Gertrude Stein's 
very last writing but of one of her sonnet sequences 
written in 1921.) 


MUSIC AND RECORDS 


Music 


I, Letter to Freddy, For Voice and Piano, Words by 
Gertrude Stein and Music by Paul Bowles, 50 cents 
(In U.S.A.), G. Schirmer, Inc., N.Y., Copyright 
1946, 5 pp. (Reprinted from New Music, A Quarterly 
of Modern Composition, Edited and owned by 
ogy | _ San Francisco, California, Apr. 1935, 
pp. 12-4, 

II, Capital Capitals, For Four Men and A Piano, 
Words by Gertrude Stein and Music by Virgil 
Thomson, New Music, A Quarterly Publishing 
Modern Compositions, Vol, 20—-No. 3, Apr. 1947; 
The New Music Society Publishers, American Music 
Center, 250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19, N.Y.; 34 pp.; 
dedication: ‘‘a la Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre,”’ 
(Capital Capitals first appeared in This Quarter, 
Paris, Vol. I-No. I, 1925 and was reprinted in Ger- 
trude Stein’s Operas and Plays, Plain Edition, 27 
rue de Fleurus, Paris, 1932, pp. 61-70; it was written 
in 1923 and set to music at Villefranche and Juan-les- 
Pins in April 1927.) 

III. First edition: the/mother/of/us all/ by/Gertrude 
Stein & Virgil Thomson /together with the scenario 
by/Maurice Grossey/Music Press, Inc. /New 
York/ [1-9 pp.; 10-157 pp.; 158-60 pp.; 1 LJ 
124% x 9%. $25.00 limited edition and $10.00 trade 
edition, Light grey heavy paper printed in black 
with yellow and slight green motif on front cover, 
On p. [159]: ‘“‘Of this edition one thousand regular 
copies have been printed by offset by Mahoney & 
Roese, New York, from originals made by the 
Duplate Process, Robert Hunter & Bro., Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. The cover design and layout are 
by Robert J. Pontabry. Fifty-five copies, of 
which five are not for sale, have been printed on 
special paper, cloth bound and numbered. These 
contain three original photographs by Carl Van 
Vechten, and are signed by Virgil Thomson,”’ (Text 
abridged with scenes both deleted and rearranged 
owing to stage requirements; this score, as pub- 
lished, was first performed at Brander Matthews 
Hall, Columbia University, N.Y.C., May 7th-15th 
1947, Score published on Dec. 15th 1947.) 

IV. Reprint of Susie Asado (written by Gertrude Stein 
in 1913) with music by Virgil Thomson in Cos Cob 
Song Volume, Cos Cob Press, Inc., reissued under 
the auspices of Arrow Music Press, Inc., in 1948, 
“Copyright 1935 by Virgil Thomson.”’ (I have 
pea been able to locate the first printing of this 
aria, 

Note: Incidentally, Mr. Thomson's music for Preciosilla 
(written in 1913) and for Portrait of F. B. [Frances 
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Blood] (written in 1913) have presumably never 
been published; and Paul Frederic Bowles’ music for 
April Fool Baby (written in 1935 and presumably 
still in mss. form, although not listed in Part D of the 
Yale catalogue) has never been published; and 
neither did Lord Berners ever complete the score for 
Faust or Doctor Faustus Lights the Lights 
which he started in 1938 and which now may be set 
to music by Virgil Thomson, ... There is in prepara- 
tion the vocal score for Four Saints in Three Acts 
An Opera to be Sung, Words by Gertrude Stein & 
Music by Virgil Thomson, to be published by Ameri- 
can Music Centre, New Music, 250 West 57th St., 
N.Y.C., N.Y., Fall 1948. 


Records 


Forthcoming Album: Four Saints in Three Acts An 
Opera to be Sung, Words by Gertrude Stein & 
Music by Virgil Thomson, sung by most of the 
original Negro cast and conducted by the composer; 
either highlights or in toto, Recorded in late Spring 
or early Summer of 1947 and tentatively scheduled 
for release in Spring 1949 by Victor. 

Note: I have never been able to locate the presumably 
released Yaddo recording of the Stein-Bowles’ 
Letter to Freddy. 


MISCELLANEA 
Letter: 


A Message from Gertrude Stein, Paris, June 18th 
1946. In Selected Writings of Gertrude Stein, 
Random House, N.Y., [Oct.] 1946. (See Books and 
Brochures #XVIII.) 

Prefaces to Art Catalogues: 

I. Picabia, (Written in French and undoubtedly 
published in Paris according to a letter written to 
Julian Sawyer by Gertrude Stein, Winter 1941.) 

Il. First edition: Galerie Roquépine/[two lines] / 
riba-rovira /du 12 au 30 Mai 1945/de 10a 12h. et 
de 15a 18h. 30/(Vernissage le vendredi 11 Mai de 
15 h.a 18 h. 30) /1, Rue quépine / Paris. 
8e——/Anjou: 99-61/ Angle: 39, Boulevard 
Malesherbes/Metro: St Augustin/ In inner fold 
are two illustrations of paintings by riba-rovira 
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and a preface in French titled Par Miss Gertrude 
Stein and signed at end, Gtrde Stein. On rear of 
folder: catalogue of 27 pictures by riba-rovira. In 
center rear of folder: Imp. Grifé, 4, Pl. St-Sulpice, 
Paris 6e/(This writing was originally entitled in 
mss, A La Recherche d’un Peintre.) 

III, Francis Rose, London 1939. Foreword to 
American Associated Artists Galleries, 711 5th 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22, N.Y., Apr. 14th-May 3rd 1947, 
Francis Rose Exhibition [17 paintings including 
— Stein and Alice B. Toklas, #15, 1939], 
p. 

Reprints: 

I. Red Roses, A Handerchief, In Between, A 
Dog and A White Hunter (Extracts from Tender 
Buttons: Objects, Food, Rooms); Cézanne; (An 
extract from An Acquaintance with Description.) ; 
(Extracts from Four Saints in Three Acts An Opera 
to be Sung); and (Extracts from The Geographical 
History of America or The Relation of Human 
Nature to the Human Mind.) In Preface: De- 
scriptions of Gertrude Stein by Julian Sawyer in 
Gertrude Stein A Bibliography by Julian Sawyer, 
aoe Editions, N.Y., [Jan. 7th] 1941, pp. 16-20, 
23-28. 

II. Preciosilla. In Song Text for Doris Doe’s 
bay Hall Recital, Monday Eve., Nov. 3rd 1941, 
p. [2]. 

Ill. A Red Stamp and Mildred’s Umbrella 
(Extracts from Tender Buttons: Objects, Food, 
Rooms); A Patriotic Leading; and Susie Asado. 
In Intellectual America, by Oscar Cargill, pp. 296, 
298 and 320, respectively. 

IV. He and They. Hemingway. In The Novel 
and the World’s Dilemma by Edwin Berry Bur- 
gum, Oxford University Press, N.Y.C., 1947, 
p. 171. (This reprint appears in a chapter called 
The Genius of Gertrude Stein.) 

Script: 

I. Broadcast at Voiron. In Not So Wild A Dream 
by Eric Sevareid, Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y.C., 1946, 
pp. 457-62. (This radio script is printed here in 
a form in a chapter called J Find Gertrude 

tein, 





(To be continued) 


PROBLEMS AND DIGRESSIONS IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL 
(1860-1900) 


By Leo J. Henkin, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of English, Brooklyn College 


PART XIII 


SCIENCE 


The eighteenth century, with its faith pinned to a fixed and mathematical universe, accepted things as 
they were; the nineteenth century, aware of the changes brought on by revolutions, industrial and political, was 
interested in what things could become. In this spirit, science grew rapidly. Significant discoveries were made 
in the fields of atomic theory, physics, and electro-chemistry, and especially in evolutionary science. However, 
it was not until after 1830 that science aroused much popular interest; and it was not until the last decades of 
the century that it took its place in the college curriculum and in educated thought in England. It was geology 
which first seized popular attention, with the publication in 1837 of Lyell’s Geology. Lyell substituted for the 
old theories of sudden and catastrophic changes in the earth’s crust the theory of slow modification through 
changes still going on. In 1844 the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation by Robert Chambers, and in 1852 
the essay by Herbert Spencer, The Development Hypothesis, suggested the possibility of a gradual development 
of species in place of the traditional one of special creation by divine fiat. Darwin's Origin of Species appeared 
in 1859 establishing the theory on sound scientific grounds and suggesting a credible aie by which evolution 
had come about — survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. The public had by this time become 
accustomed to evolutionary theories, and was gen pave to accept successive demonstrations of the antiquity 
of man and his relation to the apes. Research into man’s past induced speculation as to hisfuture. Evolu- 


tionary science gave no positive view of things to come; it only suggested possibilities of change. Optimists 
declared that the implications of evolution held forth the promise of a golden age of supermen; pessimists, on 
the other hand, declared that man has ceased to develop, that the species is not permanent, and that the earth 
if not otherwise destroyed will some day fall into the sun. In the mid-Victorian period, an age of prosperity 
and of belief in science and progress, an optimistic interpretation of evolution held sway; later in the century, 
Huxley voiced the sentiment of the times in seeing in the process almost a power of evil. Romances of the 
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future were conditioned by such evolutionary speculation, and Utopia came to be grounded firmly on the 
development theory, whether the Man of the Future was discovered in some hidden abyss of the earth or in 
some other planet like Mars. The romantic speculations of this character were influenced alike by Jules Verne 


(1823-1905) and by contemporary discoveries. 


In 1877 the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli first pictured the 


vague markings on Mars called “canals’’; and in the United States the astronomer Percival Lowell advanced 
the hypothesis that the canals were vast irrigation projects constructed by a race aeons ahead of our own. 


A. SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE 


Adams, Ellinor Davenport, Miss Secretary Ethel: A 
Story for Girls of Today, Hurst & Blackett, 1897.* 

The heroine is a New Woman, learned in science, 
history, and politics. 

Allen, Grant, The Devil's Die. Chatto & Windus, 1888. 

The hero is an enlightened Hindoo scientist, 

——, Recalled to Life. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1891, 

A murderously powerful electrical machine and chemi- 
cals are developed powerful enough to reduce man 
to ashes. 

Alldridge, Lizzie, The World She Awoke In, 
Elder, 1879. 

The men are all scientific: the secretary of a scientific 
association, a lecturer on science, and an enthusiastic 
amateur chemist. 

Betham-Edwards, M., Forestalled: or, the Life Quest. 
Hurst & Blackett, 1880. 

A scientist perfects a mysterious discovery, then dis- 
covers that his calculations have been plagiarized by 
his secretary. 

Bewicke, A. E. N., Miss Standish. White, 1883. 

A young lady is wooed by a plain man of science, a 

journalist, and a married man; she chooses the first. 
Blue Ribbon, The, By the author of ‘St, Olave's,”’ 
Hurst & Blackett, 1873. 

An English farmer’s son becomes the inventor of as- 
tronomical instruments. 

Boyle, Frederick, The Prophet John. Chapman & Hall, 
1894, 


Smith 


Ascientific member of a fanatical Brotherhood destroys 
its foes by means of insect and reptile poisons, 
ae M. E., Run to Earth. Ward, Lock, Tyler, 

1 4 
A Vicomte studies chemistry for the means to kill those 
who are in the way of his ambitions, 
a , Robert, Foxglove Manor, Chatto & Windus, 
1884, 
An agnostic man of science is pitted against a High 
Church clergyman and proves the stronger. 
Caffyn, K. M: m, The Minx, Hutchinson, 1900, 
James, a chemical expert, acts as a catalyst. 
Carter, Adam, Cross Lights, or Major Crosbie's Vow. 
Tinsley, 1876. 
An entomologist is a character, 
—S Norman, or Inherited Fate. Digby, Long, 
Raw science and philosophy are thrown in, in large 
doses. 
Cox, Emily, Courtship and Chemicals, Ward, Lock, 1898. 
Love and science don’t mix. 
Cromie, Robert, A Plunge Into Space. Warne, 1890. 
A scientist explains the phenomena of Mars to an 
expedition, 
Davidson, John, Earl Lavender. Ward & Downey, 1895. 
Burlesques the discovery of the Missing Link. 
Delle, Valentine, Sheep or Goats? Fisher Unwin, 1895. 
Evolution is coupled with materialism. 
— George, Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. Trubner, 
189 


Mirabel’s theory is based on Professor Clifford’s 
theory of ‘‘mind stuff,”’ 
Drury, Anna H., Called to the Rescue. 
1879. 
Dr. Thaddeus, a naturalist, is a leading character. 
— Mrs., Lady Moretoun's Daughter. H.S. King, 
1874, 


Chapman & Hall 


A man of science employs his daughter as amanuensis 
and literary drudge, isolating her from life. 
Ellis, A. R., Sylvesira. Bell, 1880. 
Professor Tyndall and Huxley are the subjects of a 
good deal of talk. 





a. A., The Sedgeborough World. S. Tinsley, 
1872. 

Florence Aylmer is an intellectual young lady able to 
discourse at length on philosophy, ancient or modern, 
and on the undulatory theory of light. 

Fenn, G. Manville, The Man with a Shadow, Ward & . 
Downey, 1888, 

Brawls, crimes, and scientific experiments. 

Foggerty, J., Mr. Jacko, Ward & Downey, 1891. 

The physical, mental, and moral traits of the anthro- 
poid ape-hero are established scientifically. 

Friends and Acquaintances, By the author of ‘‘Episodes 
in an Obscure Life.’’ Strahan, 1871. 
A display of the author’s knowledge of natural history. 
Gift, Theo, Dishonoured, Hurst & Blackett, 1890. 

The hero is an eminent geologist, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, authority on the fossil cryptograms of the 
West Indies. 

Gilbert, William, Dr. Austin’s Guests, Strahan, 1866. 

The autobiography of a madman who has become 

insane by brooding over a fancied scientific discovery. 
, The Doctor of Beauweir. Tinsley, 1869. 

The author has his fling at the scientific men who hold 
the development theory. 

Gissing, George, Born in Exile. Black, 1892. 

Science is the religion of the agnostic hero. 

Graham, Winifred, The Beautiful Mrs. Leach, Ward, 
Lock, 1900. 

A dabbler in science rigs up an apparatus to confound 

the knavish tricks of a company of scoundrels, 
Greg, Percy, Across the Zodiac. Triibner, 1880. 

The phonograph and telephone are in common use in 
Mars, and electricity has superseded allother motive 
powers, 

Hawke, Lionel, Clement Barnold’s Invention, Griffith, 
Farran, 1892. 
An eccentric nobleman assumes that his butler is 
deeply interested in his own scientific hobbies. 
Hays, Matilda M., Adrienne Hope: the Story of a Life. 
Newby, 1865. 
The heroine’s father is a scientific clergyman, 
“Tota,” A Yellow Aster. Hutchinson, 1894, 

A Senior Wrangler and his wife, a devotee of science, 
bring up a daughter of keen intellect but devoid of 
heart, 

Jacob, T. Evan, The Bliss of Revenge. Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1886. 

A schoolmaster suffers for supporting Huxley’s views 
against Gladstone’s, 

Jane, Fred T., The Violet Flame. Ward, Lock, 1899. 

A glimpse into the future when all chemical elements 
may be resolved into forms of hydrogen, 

John Haile, a Story of Successful Failure, By the author 
of ‘‘Sieepy Sketches,’’ Sampson Low, 1885. 

In 1896 a Dr. Schliemann, the story predicts, will 

discover the Missing Link in Central Asia. 
Lee, Katherine, In London Town. Bentley, 1884. 

The Junior assistant at the British Museum pursues 
an interest in fossil shells. 

Lees, Sir James Cameron, Sironbuy. 
Macniven & Wallace, 1881. 

Heavy conversations on science, religion, and political 
economy. 

Lord Baniam, By the author of ‘“‘Ginx Baby,” Strahan, 
1872. 

Professor Cruxley delivers a lecture on the Hippo, 
campus Major at a symposium, and Darwin is 
satirized on the menu. 

Love and Duty. By the author of ‘Basil St, John,” 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1866. 

The hero discusses geology and reads a geological 

review: 





Edinburgh- 


*Place of publication is London, except where otherwise noted. 
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Lucas, Cecil, The Troubles of an Heiress. White, 1887. 
The heroine learns to take vivisection easily, and in the 
end is mated with a promising young scientist, 
McCarthy, Justin, Maid of Athens, Chatto & Windus, 
1883 


An agnostic finds that her daughter, brought up on the | 


Vestiges of Creation and on Darwin, has developed 
religion, 
MacColl, Hugh, Mr. Siranger's Sealed Packet. 
& Windus, 1889, 
By repelling gravity a machine takes the hero to Mars. 
Magnay, Sir William, The Fall of a Star. Macmillan, 
1897, 
The hero has scientific tastes, 
Mallock, W. H., The New Paul and Virginia, Chatto 
& Windus, 1878. 
Professor Darnley, an atheistic scientist, author of The 
Origin of Life, seeks the Missing Link, 
Marshall, Hamilton, For Very Life. Chapman & Hall, 
1871. 
Pathetic portrait of a man who takes refuge from spirit- 
ual problems in scientific discovery. 
Masterman, J., Half-a-Dozen Daughters. King, 1871. 
A man who has dabbled in chemistry as an amusement 
tries to use his knowledge in the commercial field. 
Meade, L. T., On the Brink of a Chasm, Chatto & 
Windus, 1898. 
Recent experiments in Paris are called on to justify the 
use of mesmeric force in a singular way. 
Minto, William, The Crack of Doom, 
Blackwood, 1886. 
The British Association is torn by disagreement on the 
appearance of a threatening comet. 
Merciless Love. By the author of ‘‘A God Dishonoured,” 
Long, 1900. 
A man of science and vivisectionist is turned down by 
an anti-vivisectionist young lady. 
Ready-Made Family, A: or, the Life and Adventures of 
Julian Leep’s Cherub, Tinsley, 1871, 
A dishonest joint stock company is set up to turn to 
account the invention of a half-crazed scientist, 
St. Aubyn, Alan, Fortune's Gate. Chatto & Windus, 
1898. 


Chatto 


Edinburgh, 


A young student of science discovers the key to the 
recipe for a pill invented by her father, 

Sandwich, Humphry, Minsterborough. Chatto & 
Windus, 1876. 

A Radical editor with a turn for chemistry uses his 

knowledge to save a Conservative from the gallows. 
Sergeant, Adeline, Dr, Endicott’'s Experiments, Chatto 
& Windus, 1894, 

The conflict between professional ambition and per- 

sonal feeling. 
Seymour, Hamilton, and Keith Robertson, The 
Scarlet Cord. Edinburgh, Paterson, 1885. 
Lady Millicent’s salon features lady devotees of science. 
Shattered Idols. Hurst & Blackett, 1865. 

A chemist, devoted to science, scruples at no crime 
which promises to give him the means to carry out 
his researches, 

Shorthouse, Joseph Henry, Sir Percival, Macmillan, 
1886. 

An agnostic young lady courted by Sir Percival, 

spouts science and condemns the social system, 
Smart, Hawley, Beatrice and Benedick. White, 1891. 

Dr. Lynden, man of science, plays a part. 

Tellet, y, A Draught of Lethe. Smith Elder, 1891. 

Dr, Falck is a scientific enthusiast. 

Trafford, G. F., Too Much Alone. Skeet, 1860. 

A chemist’s devotion to his science nearly shipwrecks 
his own and his wife’s happiness. 

Vanessa. By the author of ‘“‘Thomasina.” H, S, King, 
1874, 

The heroine’s sister, of a scientific cast of mind, cares 

less for her suitors than for the beetles she collects. 
Wackerbarth, M. A., Looking Back. Remington, 1879. 

The heroine’s father devotes himself to chemical re- 
search into the properties of bromium, and neglects 
his children, 

Walpole, F. G., Lord Floysham. Chapman & Hall, 1886. 

A Professor Marvin carries his search for the Missing 
Link into the drawing room, 
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Ware, Mrs. Hibbert, The Water Tower. Tinsley, 1882. 
The son of a banker enters all the learned professions 
in turn and finally crystallizes into an enthusiastic 
geologist. 
Wells, H. G., The Invisible Man. Pearson, 1897. 
A medical student by strictly scientific methods suc- 
ceeds in rendering himself invisible. 
, The Island of Dr. Moreau, Heinemann, 1896. 
A mad vivisectionist tries to bridge the gap between 
the animal and man, 
Westbury, Hugh, Frederick Hazzleden. Macmillan, 1887. 
A vicar, bitten by the astronomical bug, calls off the 
evening service in order that his parishioners may 
view an eclipse. 





B. UTOPIA 


Allen, F. M., Mr. Boyion, Downey, 1900. 

An electrical machine annihilates the German army 
and makes Mr, Boyton king of Poland, and Russia a 
republic, 

Allen, Grant, Babylon. Chatto & Windus, 1885. 

A Utopian story. 

, The British Barbarians, Lane, 1895. 

Satire on social customs and religious observances as 
they strike an enlightened visitor from the 25 
century. 

Angel and the Idiot, The. Stott, 1890, 

The hero comes back to this earth after a hundred 
years and finds a new order of things. 

Annals of the Twenty-ninth Century. S. Tinsley, 1874. 

A Parliament of Man and Federation of the World 
permit man’s energies to be directed elsewhere. 

—— a, Erewhon: or, Over the Range. Trubner, 

A shepherd discovers a race which regards disease as 

sinful and bad character as simply due to disease. 
Chilton, H. Herman, Woman Unsexed, Foulsham, 1892. 

The Brotherhood of Labour rises in the year 1925 to 

end women’s labor in the factories. 
Christ That is To Be: a Latter Day Romance, Chapman & 
Hall, 1891. 
Events of one hundred years after, 
Colymbia. Trubner, 1873. 

A strange race adapts itself to a submarine existence in 

the South Seas and practices free love and euthanasia, 
Cromie, Robert, The Next Crusade, Hutchinson, 1896. 

Austria and Great Britain engage and defeat Turkey 

and Russia, the latter aided by the German fleet. 
, A Plunge Into Space. Warne, 1890. 

An expedition finds Mars a sociological Utopia where 
earthly passion has ceased to be. 

Curtois, M. A., The Romance of a Country, Fisher 
Unwin, 1893. 

The topsy-turvy world of unknown yet human crea- 
tures far off and remote from us. 

Dawn of the Twentieth Century, The. Remington, 1882. 

A bourgeois millennium is foreseen with Catholics, 
Dissenters, and the Established Church all united. 

— Fall of the British Empire, The. Trischler, 

Events a thousand years in advance are detailed, with 
the sacking and burning of London viewed in re- 
trospect. 

Dixie, Lady Florence, Gloriana: or, the Revolution of 
1990. Henry, 1890. 

Disguised as a man, a beautiful woman goes through 
Eton and Parliament to become Prime Minister of 
England. 

Du Maurier, George, The Martian. Harper, 1897. 

Martia, a disembodied creature from Mars, worships 
Barty Josselin and puts grand thoughts into his 


head. 
—— M. Betham, The Sylvestres. Hurst & Blackett, 








A philanthropic young lady subsidizes the creation of 
a phalanstery based on the principles of Fourier and 


Owen, 
Folingsby, Kenneth, Meda: A Tale of the Future. 
Mitchell, 1892. 
The hero passes to the year 5565 by way of delirium 
where he finds people with enormous heads and 


chests and no stomachs, who live on air, 
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Greg, Percy, Across the Zodiac, Trubner, 1880. 
The men of Mars are slaves of science without religion, 
morality, or interest in life. 
—e George, The Great Pirate Syndicate. White, 


A pon pirate syndicate makes war with airplanes 
against the rest of the world for the Anglo-Saxon 


Brotherhood. 
Grove, ee The Wreck of the World. Digby and Long, 
1890. 


Machines become animated and animal and rise 
against mankind. 
Hawtrey, George P., Caramella, Arrowsmith, 1899, 
The Utopian state of Caramella, land of the lotos, 
where every one is well-off, is taken over by an 
Englishman, a ne’er do well in his own land. 
Herbert, William, The World Grown Young. Allen, 
1891. 
A benevolent millionaire initiates reforms in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 
eet Maurice H. David Dinsdale, M.D. Redway, 


A Pan-Britannic Confederation is established at the 
end of the first quarter of the 20 century. 
Hudson, W.H., A Crystal Age. Chapman & Hall, 1887. 
A pastoral, matriarchal civilization replaces the old, 
thousands of years hence. 
Hume, Fergus, The Island of Fantasy, Griffith, Farran, 
1892. 


An adventurous Englishman establishes a Greek com- 
munity in the cup of a dormant volcano on a mythi- 
cal island. 

=> C. J., Beneath Your Very Boots. Digby & Long, 
1 

Ata great depth below the surface of England a pallid 
race is discovered, refugees from the superficial 
existence of the surface. 

——— In the Light of the 20 Century. Hodges, 
1886. 

A foreshadowing of the Coming Religion that will 

result from nineteenth century religious discord. 
Jane, Fred T., The Violet Flame. Ward, Lock, 1899. 

The story of a time when all chemical elements may be 
resolved into forms of hydrogen and ultra-violet 
rays shrink humans into dolls. 

Jefferies, Richard, Afier London: or Wild England. 
Cassell, 1885. 

The decay and death of London which becomes a 

wilderness and relapses into prehistoric barbarism. 
Jepson, Edgar, The Keepers of the People. Pearson, 
1898 


The interests of the race are dominant over those of the 
individual, and woman subordinate to man in a 
benevolently despotic Utopia in northwest India. 

John Haile: a Story of Successful Failure. Sampson Low, 
1885. 

The doubts and perplexities of 1885 are projected into 
the first decade of the 20 century. 

Johnstone, David Lawson, The Paradise of the North. 
Remington, 1890. 

British adventurers discover a Utopia at the North 

Pole and plant the Union Jack there. 
Lach-Szyrma, the Rev. W.8., Under Other Conditions. 
Black, 1892. 

The strange and eventful visit of Ezariel, denizen of 
another planet, to Eridion (the Earth). 

Lafargue, Philip, TheForsaken Way. Hurst & Blackett, 
1899, 


The scene is laid in England at the end of the twentieth 
century on the theme ‘‘Who am I that I dare to 
inflict my offspring on the race?”’ 


Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Lord, The Coming Race. 
Routledge, 1871. 

The American hero discovers a Utopian people in the 
bowels of the earth, possessed of a marvelous force, 
vril, that can destroy whole armies or renovate life. 

MacColl, Hugh, Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet, Chatto 
& Windus, 1889. 

A voyage to Mars is projected as the result of the dis- 

covery of a counter-gravitational substance, 
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Mackay, Kenneth, The Yellow Wave. Bentley, 1895. 

The invasion of Queensland by a force of Northern 
Chinese under Russian leadership. 

Maguire, John Francis, The Next Generation. Hurst 
& Blackett, 1871. 

Women take over the reins of politics in a co-operative 
society twenty years in the future. 

Maitland, Edward, By and By: An Historical Romance 
of the Future. Bentley, 1873. 

The Maid’s Revolt in the ‘Victorian Emancipation”’ 
abolishes all dogmas, including the dogma of 
marriage, 

Minto, William, The Crack of Doom, Blackwood, 1886. 

A philosop her learns that a comet is on its way to 
destroy the earth, and prepares for its coming. 

New Democracy, A: a Fragment of Caucasian History. 
Sampson Low 1886. 

A voyager is shipwrecked and drifts to the shores of 
Caucasia, where the Radical program has been 
carried out. 

Our ree: a Romance of Tomorrow. Blackwood, 


Opposition to the laws and tyranny of science is crystal- 
lized. 

Pemberton, Max, The Impregnable City. Cassell, 1895. 

A Jules Vernian Utopia on a marvellous isle in the 
Pacific, 

Proavia, Through My Spectacles. Sampson Low, 1878, 

A forecast of the women of the coming century. 

Randolph, Mrs., Mostly Fools: a Romance of Civiliza- 
tion, Sampson Low, 1886. 

Forecasts the social and military events of the close of 
the century, when a universal language, aerial navi- 
— and the retroscope have become accomplished 

acts, 
Revolt of Man, The. Blackwood, 1882. 

A revolt by the male sex in the 21 century throws off 

the shackles which a matriarchy has placed on it, 
Stewart, Stanley and Ritson, The Professor's Last 
Experiment, Swan Sonnenscheim, 1889. 

A Martian is despatched to the earth to establish 
communication with the human race, and is almost 
vivisected by the scientific Professor. 

Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder, A. 
Chatto & Windus, 1888. 

In a mysterious land around the South Pole the people 
invert our ideas upon life and death and upon wealth 
and poverty. 

Trollope, Anthony, The Fixed Period, Blackwood, 
1882. 

The failure of an attempt at secession from New 
Zealand in 1980. 

Vogel, Sir Julius, K.C.M.G., Anno Domini 2000; or, 
Woman's Destiny. Hutchinson, 1889. 

An Irish lady is prime minister of the British empire, 

and a woman, president of the United States, 
Watson, H. B. Marriott, Marahuna, Longmans, 
Green, 1888. 

A young explorer discovers a soulless woman in a 
volcanic sector of the Antarctic. 

Wells, H. G., The Time Machine. Harper, 1895. 

The Time Traveller travels through the future first to 
the degenerate age of man 800 millennia hence, then 
to the senescence of the earth thirty million years 
forward. 

——, The War of the Worlds, Harper, 1896. 
An invading horde of Martians vainly attempts to 

subjugate the human race, 

» When the Sleeper Wakes. Harper, 1899. 

A man of the 19 century wakes up from a two hun- 
dred year trance to discover himself master of the 
world’s wealth, 


Whiteing, Richard, The Island. Longmans, 1888. 

A sophisticated English lord discovers a new Utopia 
among the descendants of the mutineers on Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 

“X,"" Marmaduke, Emperor of Europe. 
shall, 1895. 

Political and social reform at the beginning of the 20 

century, 





Simpkin, Mar- 


(To be continued) 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


A RECORD OF NEW TITLES, CHANGED TITLES, AND DEATHS IN THE 
PERIODICAL WORLD 


N. B. — The editor will be glad to know of an 


omissions or corrections not noted for inclusion in the 


next issue, and will esteem it a favor to be notified of new periodicals by any librarian who may receive a 


sample number. 


Reports of deaths will be gratefully received and recorded. 


(See also Magazine Notes, page 143) 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Abstracts of World Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 
Tavistock Sq., London W C 1, Eng. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 
1947. $9.00. 

Archaeology. Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. quar., 
4to, vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1948. $1.50, $6.00. 

Arctic — Journal of the Arctic Institute of North Ameri- 
ca. Broadway & 156th St., New York 32, N. Y. 
semi-ann., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1948. $3.00. (Avail- 
able only to associates of the Institute and to libraries) 

Armenian Review, The. 212 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no, 1, Winter 1948, $1.50, $5.00. 

Asian Horizon. 34 Victoria St., London S. W. 1, Eng. 
quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1948. 3s 6d. 

British Journal of Cancer. 136 Gower St., London 
W.C. I, Eng. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1947. £2, 2s. 

British Science News. 3 Hanover St., London, W.I., 
Eng. mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1947. 5s in Great Britain, 
$1.50 in U. S. (Must go by volume, consisting of 
12 numbers.) 

Cambridge Journal, The. 1 Trinity St., Cambridge, 
Eng. mo., vol. 1, no, 1, O. 1947. 3s, 30s. 

Columbia Engineering Quarterly. Columbia univ., New 
York 27, N. Y. 4 nos., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1948. 
35c, $1.00 for 3 issues, $3.00 for 10 issues. 

Contributor, The. Univ. of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, Racine, Wis. vol.1,no. 1, Ap. 1948. 35c per copy. 

County Life: the Magazine of Country New Yorkers. 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. mo., 4to, il., vol. 
1, no, 1, Ap. 1948. 50c, $5.00. 

Disc. 47 Wellington Walk, Bristol, Eng. quar., vol. 1, 
no. 1, Winter 1947. 4s. 

Eastern World. 141 Wellesley Ct., London, W. 9, Eng. 
mo,, 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1947. 19s. 
Economic Review of Food and Agriculture. 1201 Con- 
necticut Av., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. quar., 8vo, 

vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1948. $2.00. 

Field Crop Abstracts. Penglais, Wales. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, 
no. 1, Ja. 1948. 35s. 
Frederick Douglas Monthly. 446 Clarissa St., Rochester 

8, N. Y. vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1948. $3.00. 

Illinois Folklore. 409 W. Monroe St., Carbondale, III. 
quar., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1947. $1.00. 

Inside Industry. 99 Lincoln Pk., Newark, N. J. mo., 
4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 1947. 15c, $1.00. (4pp.) 
Inter-American Reports. 2403 Observatory Pl., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 6 nos., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1947. 

50c, $3.00. 

Journal of Clinical Pathology. Tavistock Sq., London 
Ww. C. 1, Eng. 5 nos., vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1947. $6.00. 
(Beginning with volume 2 will be published quarterly) 

Journal of the Institute of Navigation, The. 50 Albemarle 
St., London W. I, Eng. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, [F. 6, 1948]. 
6s + 3d postage each no.; 25s per annum, 

Library of Congress: Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
Washington 25, D. C. mo., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 1948. 

2.00 


$2.00. 

Line. 634 N. Juanita Av., Los Angeles 4, Calif. bi-mo., 
12mo., il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ap-My. 1948. 35c per copy. 

Magazine Tucson, The. Tucson, Ariz. vol. 1, no. 1, 
Mr. 1948. $3.50. 

Medical Herald. 551 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 1948. $2.00. 

National Tax Journal. Box 1799, Sacramento 8, Calif. 
quar., 8vo, vol. 1,no.1, Mr. 1948. $1.25, $3.75. Suc- 
cessor to National Tax Association Bulletin. 


New Outlook. 1159 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. mo., 12mo., il., vol.1,no.1, Ja.1948. 10c, $1.00. 

New York Retailer, The. City College of N. Y., 17 Lex- 
ington St., New York 10, N.Y. 10 nos., 4to, vol. 1, 
no, 1, Mr, 1948. 25c, $2.00. 

Oklahoma State Library Bulletin. State Capitol, Okla- 
ong City 5, Okla. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, Ja.—Mr. 

Old London. 51 Chepstow Pl., London W2, Eng. quar., 
vol. 1, no, 1, Fall 1947. $2.60. 

Physics Today. 57 East 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1948. 50c, $4.00. 

Pilgrim Youth. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 10 nos., 
4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1947. $2.00. 

Poetry Hour, The. 3020 Oliphant St., San Diego 6, 
Calif. quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1948. $2.00. 

Politics and Letters. London W. 1, Eng. quar., 8vo, vol. 
1, no. 1, Summer 1947. 2s, 6d, 10s. 

Population Studies. 200 Euston Rd., London N, W. 1, 
Eng. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1947. 30s. 

Research Progress. 1800 South Prairie Av., Chicago 16, 
Ill. bi-mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, My.—Je. 1947. 

Rocketscience: Journal of the Detroit Rocket Society. 
682 S. Waterman Av., Detroit 14, Mich. quar., 4to, 
il., vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1947. Active membership $5.00, 
Associate membership $3.00. Subscription rate of 
$1.50 available only to libraries, schools and research 
organizations. 

School Films. 6060 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
quar., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1948. $1.00. 

Science & Technology in China. 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. bi-mo., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, F, 1948. 
40c, $2.00 (in English) 

Speed Age. 5303 Baltimore Blvd., Hyattsville, Md. 
mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1947. $3.00. 

Sports Short Stories. 350 Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 
vol. 1, no. 1, D. 1947. 20c per copy. 

Turnover: the Monthly for Record and Phonograph 
Dealers. 1564 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. mo., 
4to, vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1948. 25c, $3.00. 

Tyneside Phoenix. Box 67, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
3 nos., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1947. $1.25. 

Ukrainian Bulletin, The. 50 Church St., New York 7, 
en semi-mo., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, My 1, 1948. 10c, 

Unasylva. 2000 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D. C. 
bi-mo., 4to., il., vol. 1, no. 1, Jl—Ag. 1947. 65c, $3.50. 
(in English and French) 

United Nations Newsletter. 216 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. mo., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1948. 50c. 

Western Political Quarterly. University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1948. 
$1.50, $4.00. 


CHANGED OR DISCONTINUED 


Dentisiry. Philadelphia. Discontinued with Ag. 1948. 

Editorial Digest. Chicago. Suspended with Je. 1948. 

—— Record. New York. Discontinued with Ag. 

National Tax Association Bulletin. Sacramento. 
ceeded by National Tax Journal with Mr. 1948. 

Radio Craft. New York. Title changed to Radio- 
Electronics with O. 1948. 

Young America Teacher. New York. Suspended with 
My. 1948. 


Suc- 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS REGULARLY INDEXED AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 
OTHER PERIODICALS INCLUDED CAN BE RECOGNIZED BY THEIR ABBREVIATIONS 


Amu. M. a. American Magazine. N. Y. 
CoiieRr's Collier’s National Weekly. N. Y. 


ConTEMP. a. Contemporary Review. London. 
CosmMopPoL. a. Cosmopolitan. N. Y. 

Fortn. a. Fortnightly Review. London. 
Harp. B. a. Harper's Bazaar. N. Y. 

Int. Lonp. N Illustrated London News. London. 
Lavigs’ H. J Ladies’ Home Journal. Phila. 


Lire Life. Chicago. 
Musical Courier. N. Y. 
Musical Quarterly. N. Y. 
Nation. N. Y. 

a. New Republic. N. Y. 


a, means indexed only in the annual Dramatic Index. 


New Repvus. 


Actors and actresses. 

Hollywood's new generation. il. Life 24: My. 24, 
’48, 93-4, 96, 99. 

Alchemist, The, comedy by Ben Jonson. 

Revival by New York city theatre company. Time 
51: My. 17, ’48, 88(4). 

Anna Karenina, British screen play by Jean Anouilh, 
Guy Morgan and Julien Duvivier, adapted from 
novel by Count Leo Tolstoy. 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 10, '48, 
31(4).—il. Newsweek 31: My. 10, '48, 81(4).— il. 
Time 51: My. 3, 48, 90(4). 

Another part of the forest, screen play by Vladimir 
Pozner, based on play of same name by Lillian 
Hellman. 

Review. il. Life 24: My.’'31, 48, 63-4, 67.—R. Hatch. 
New Repub. 118: Je. 7, '48, 29(4).—il. Newsweek 
= My. 31, '48, 73(4).—il: Time 51: My. 31, '48, 

*). 

Arch of triumph, screen play by Lewis Milestone and 
Harry Brown, based on novel by Erich M. Re- 
marque. 

so R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 3, '48, 

1(4). 

Review. il. Life 24: My. 3, 48, 65-6, 68.—il. News- 
week 31: Ap. 26, 48, 91(4).—il. Time 51: My. 10, 
48, 100(4). 

Arizmendi, Maria Helena, opera singer. 

Story of. por. (with Beniamino Gigli). Time 51: Je. 
21, 48, 36(4). 

Atkinson, Justin Brooks, drama critic, 1894—. 

The pleasantest job in the world: a look at the influen- 
tial theatrical reviewer. por. J: K. Hutchens. 
Theatre Arts 31: Spring '48, 36-8. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh, poet and diamatist, 1907—. 

Sketch. por. Life 24: My. 17, '48, 52(4). 

Autry, Gene, singer and actor, 1907—. 

His many business interests. pors. il. 
28, '48, 88-90, 92+. 

Babe Ruth story, The, screen play by Bob Considine 
and G: Callahan, based on life of George Herman 
(Babe) Ruth. 

Review. il. Newsweek 32: Ag. 9, '48, 68(4).—Time 
52: Ag. 16, '48, 94(%). 

Ballet. 

Ballet by air. Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin en- 
thusiastically received on flying tour of the Philip- 
pines. il. Theatre World 44: Jl. ’48, 11-12. 

Ballet in America. 

Children’s ballet school in Pacific Palisades, Calif. il. 
Life 25: Jl. 26, ’48, cover, 106-8. 

Ballet ballads, musical comedy in three parts: The 
eccentricities of Davey Crockett, Susanna and the 
elders, and Willie the weeper; lyrics by John La- 
touche; music by Jerome Moross; choreography by 
Katherine Litz, Paul Godkin and Hanya Holm. 

A new kind of song-and-dance show. il. Life 24: Je. 
7, '48, 135-6, 138, 141. 

Review. H. Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 31, 
’48, 34(%). 


Life 24: Je. 


New SraTesMaNn New Statesman and Nation. London. 


Newsweek Newsweek. N. Y. 

19TH Cent. a. Nineteenth Century. London. 

PHOTOPLAY a. Photoplay [Magazine]. N. Y. 

Prayers M. a. Players Magazine. Denton, Tex. 

Pays a. Plays. Boston. 

Port Lore Poet Lore. Boston. 

Q. J. Speecnu a. Quarterly Journal of Speech. Champaign, III. 
SPECTATOR a. Spectator. London. 


Tueatre Arts Theatre Arts. N. Y. 

Tueatre Wor.ip Theatre World. London. 

Time Time. Chicago. 

Womans’ Home C. Woman's Home Companion. N. Y. 


Barzin, Léon Eugene, conductor, 1900—. 
Story of. por. (in group). Newsweek 31: My. 3, 
48, 74(4). 
Bendix, William, actor, 1906—. 
Portrait in The Babe Ruth story. Life 25: Ag. 2, 
‘48, 99.— Newsweek 32: Ag. 9, '48, 68. 


ae Ingrid (Mrs. Peter Lindstrom), actress, 


How she influenced the life of a boy who was a stranger 
to her. por. Virginia Oakey. il. Ladies’ H. J. 65: 
Je. 48, 46-7, 97+. 
Portraits (in groups) in Arch of triumph. Life 24: 
My. 3, '48, 65-6, 68. 
Berlin, Irving (Isadore [Israel] Baline), composer and 
lyricist, 1888—. 
Ragtime to riches. 
48, 84-5. 
Berlin express, screen play by Harold Medford, based 
on story by Curt Siodmak. 


pors. il. Newsweek 31: Je. 14, 


Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 31, 
’48, 37(4). 
Review. Newsweek 31: My. 31, '48, 72(4).—Time 


51: My. 3, '48, 93(4). 
Bettis, Valerie, dancer and choreographer. 
Portrait as Tiger Lily in Inside U.S.A. Theatre Arts 
32: Summer '48, 15. 
Story of. por. il. Newsweek 31: My. 31, '48, 69. _ 
Big city, The, screen play by Whitfield Cook and Anne 
M. Chapin, adapted from story by Miklos Lazlo. 
Review. Newsweek 31: My. 31, '48, 72(4). 


Bob’s your uncle, musical comedy by Austin M. Mel- 
ford; lyrics by Frank Eyton, music by Noel Gay. 
Production at Saville theatre, London. Theatre World 
44: Je. '48, 7(4). 
Scenes (pictures) from production in London, Theatre 
World 44: Ag. ’48, 23-8. 
Breneman, Tom (Thomas Breneman Smith), radio 
entertainer, —1948. 
Sketch. por. il. Life 24: My. 17, ’48, 46. 
Brothers, The, British screen play by Muriel and Syd- 
ney Box, adapted from novel by L. A. G: Strong. 
Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 31, ’48, 
38(4).—il. Newsweek 31: My. 17, '48, 98(4). 
Byrd, Betty, dancer. 
Story of. pors. il. Life 24: Je. 28, 48, 18-20. 


Calvert, Phyllis (Phyllis Bickle) (Mrs. Peter M. 
Hill), actress, 1917—. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 24: Je. 14, '48, cover, 26, 
129-32. 

Canon City, screen melodrama by Crane Wilbur, based 
on prisoners’ escape from Colorado state peniten- 
tiary. 

Convicts see a movie,of their own escape. il. Life 
25: Ag. 2, '48, 72-4. 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 26, '48, 
29(4).—Time 52: Ag. 16, '48, 93+. 

Sketch. il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 12, '48, 82(4). 
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Carissima, musical play by Eric Maschwitz, adapted 
from story by Armin L. Robinson; music by Hans 
May. 

Scenes from (pictures). Theatre World 44: Je. '48, 
17-20. 

Carroll, Earl, producer, 1893-1948. 

His funeral. por.il. Life 25: Ag. 23, ’48, 50-51. 

Carvalho, Eleazar de, Brazilian orchestra conductor. 

A sensation at Berkshire music festival. por. News- 
week 32: Ag. 23, ’48, 74(4). 

Cassard, Frances, entertainer. 

Show girl in Japan. por. Am. M. 145: Je. ’48, 120. 

Clift, Montgomery, actor, 1920—. 

Work of, in moving pictures. pors. il. Life 25: Ag. 
16, '48, 73-6. 

Command decision, play by W: W. Haines. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 32: Summer '48, 62-89. 

Coriolanus, play by W: Shakespeare. 

Production at New theatre, London, by Old Vic 
theatre company. il. Theatre World 44: My. ’48, 
8, 21-6. 

Cotes, Peter (Sydney Boulting), actor-manager and 
producer, 1912—. 

Interview. por. E. Johns, Theatre World 44: Je. 
48, 30-31. 

Cup of trembling, The, play by Louis Paul, adapted 
from his novel, Breakdown, 

Review. H. Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 10, 
48, 28(4).—il. Newsweek 31: My. 3, '48, 73(4).— 
il. Time 51: My. 3, ’48, 75(4). 

Davis, Bette (Ruth Elizabeth Davis) (Mrs. W: G. 
Sherry), actress and producer, 1908—. 

Portrait. Woman’s Home C. 75: Je. '48, 7. 

Dietrich, Marlene (Maria Magdalene von Losch) 
(Mrs. Rudolph Sieber), actress, 1904—. 

Work of, in A foreign affair. pors. P. Knauth. il. 
Life 25: Ag. 9, '48, cover, 59-60, 63-4. 

Dingle, Charles, actor, 1887—. 

Portrait in State of the Union. Life 24: My. 10, 
48, 81. 

Drama festivals. 

Utah drama festival; second year. Blanche Yurka, 
il. Theatre Arts 32: Summer '48, 56. 

Dream girl, screen play by Arthur Sheekman, based 
on play by Elmer L. Rice. 

Notice. il. Life 25: Jl. 12, ’48, 84(4). 

Review. il. Newsweek 31: Je. 28, 48, 88(4).—Time 
52: Jl. 5, '48, 62(4). 

Dresdel, Sonia (Lois Obee), actress, 1909—. 

Portrait. Theatre World 44: My. '48, 3. 

Dybbuk, The, drama by S. Ansky, pseud. 

Review. H. Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 24, 
"48, 28(3). 

Easter parade, screen musical play by Sidney Sheldon, 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett; lyrics and 
music by Irving Berlin. 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 12, '48, 
30(4).—il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 5, °48, 70(4).—il. 
Time 52: Jl. 5, ’48, 60(4). 

Elliott, Madge (Mrs. Cyril Ritchard), actress and 
dancer, 1898—. 

Portraits (in groups) in The relapse. Theatre World 
44: My. ’48, cover, 14-15, 17-18. 

Emerson, Faye (Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt), actress, 
1917—. 

Her debut in The play’s the thing. pors. (in groups). 
Life 24: My. 24, ’48, 85-6, 88. 

Portrait in The play’s the thing. Theatre Arts 32: 
Summer ’48, 19. 


Emperor waltz, The, screen musical play by C: Brack- 
ett and Billy Wilder; music by Victor Young. 
Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: Je. 28, '48, 
29(4). 
Review. J. Agee. Nation 167: 108(4), Jl. 24, '48.— 
il. Newsweek 31: Je. 28, ’48, 88(4)—il. Time 
52: Jl. 19, °48, 98(4). 


Escape, screen play by Philip Dunne, adapted from 
play by J: Galsworthy. 
Review. Newsweek 32: Jl. 19, ’48, 81(4).—Time 52: 
Ji. 12, 48, 85(4). 
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Evans, Maurice, actor, manager and producer, 1901—. 
His career in Shakespeare and G: B. Shaw plays. 
pors, (in costume). il. Newsweek 31: My. 17, '48, 


88-9. 

Fall River legend, ballet drama inspired by the Lizzie 
Borden case; choreography by Agnes DeMille, 
music by Morton Gould. 

Production by Ballet theatre in N. Y. city. L: Brom- 
field. Theatre Arts 32: Summer '48, 30. 

Review. il. Life 25: Ag. 2, '48, 60, 683-4.—H. Clur- 
man. New Repub. 118: My. 31, ’48, 32(4).—il. 
Newsweek 31: My. 3, °48, 76(4).—il. Time 51: 
My. 3, '48, 46(4). 

Fitzgerald, Walter, actor, 1896—. 

Portraits in The paragon. Theatre World 44: Je. 
’48, cover, 15-16. 

Poreign affair, A, screen play by C: Brackett, Billy 
Wilder, and R: L. Breen; adapted by Robert 
Harari from story by D: Shaw. 

Review. P. Knauth. il. Life 25: Ag. 9, ’48, 59-60, 
63.—il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 12, '48, 82(4).—il. Time 
52: Jl. 26, '48, 65+. 

Fort Apache, screen play by Frank S. Nugent, based 
on story, Massacre, by James W. Bellah. 

Criticism. J. Agee. Nation 167: 109(4), Jl. 24, ’48. 
—R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 12, ’48, 29(4). 

Review. il. Newsweek 31: My. 17, °48, 95(4).— 
Time 51: My. 10, ’48, 102(4). 

Freeman, Mona (Mrs. Pat Nerney), actress, 1926—. 

Sketch. por. il. Am. M. 145: Je. ’48, 117. 

Frenzy, play by Peter Ustinov, adapted from Swedish 
screen play of same name. 

Production at St. Martin’s theatre, London. il. 
Theatre World 44: Je. ’48, 21-2. 

Fury at Furnace creek, The, screen play by C: G. 
Booth, based on story by D: Garth, 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 26, '48, 
29(4).—il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 19, '48, 82(4).—il. 
Time 52: Jl. 5, ’48, 60(4). 

Gardner, Ava, actress, 1922—. 

Sketch. por. Life 24: My. 24, ’48, 98(4). 

Garson, Greer, actress, 1908—. 

Her acrobatic role in Julia misbehaves. pors. (in 
groups). Life 24: Je. 7, ’48, 20-21. 

Geddes, Barbara Bel (Mrs. Carl Schreuer), actress. 

Portrait in Blood on the moon. Life 25: Ag. 9, ’48, 7. 

Giaconda smile, The, psychological play by Aldous 
Huxley. 

Scenes (pictures) from production at New theatre, 
London, Theatre World 44: Jl. 48, cover, 13-18. 

Give my regards to Broadway, screen play by Samuel 
Hoffenstein and Elizabeth Reinhardt, based on 
story by John Klempner. 

Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 12, °48, 
30(%). 

Review. il. Newsweek 31: Je. 14, '48, 92(4).—Time 
52: Jl. 5, ’48, 60(%). 

Goddard, James H., opera singer, 1884-1948. 

Obituary. Mus. Cour. 137: My. 1, 48, 12(%). 

Godfrey, Arthur, radio entertainer. 

Story of. pors. E. Havemann, il. Life 24: Je. 7, 
48, 89-90+. 

Grable, Betty (Ruth Elizabeth) (Mrs. Harry H. 
James), actress, 1916—. 

Living the day dream: the story of her career. pors. 
(in groups). Time 52: Ag. 23, '48, cover, 40-42, 44. 

Grahame, Gloria (Gloria Hallward), actress. 

Sketch. por. Life 24: My. 24, 48, 94(4). 

Griffith, David Wark, moving picture director and 
producer, 1880-1948. 

Biographical sketch. por. (in group). Time 52: 
Ag. 2, '48, 72(4). 

Work of. por.il. Life 25: Ag. 2, ’48, 31-3. 

Happiest days of your life, The, farce by J: Dighton. 

Production at Apollo theatre, London. Theatre 
World 44: My. ’48, 7(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from production in London, Theatre 
World 44: Ag. '48, cover, 13-19. 

Harper, Toni, child singer, actress and dancer. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 25: Jl. 19, ’48, 83-5. 
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Hayworth, Rita (Margarita Carmen Cansino), ac- 
tress, 1918—. 
Story of. pors. 
78-80. 
Hendrix, Wanda, actress. 
Sketch. por. Life 24: My. 24, ’48, 94(3). 
Hertz, Lilly Dorn, opera singer, —1948. 
Obituary. Mus. Cour. 137: My. 1, ’48, 28(4). 
Howdy, Mr. Ice!, ice revue. 
Production by Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz in 
N. Y. city. H. Clurman. New Repub. 119: Jl. 
12, ’48, 27(4). il. Time 52: Jl. 5, ’48, 42(4). 
Hughes, Howard Robard, aviator and moving picture 
producer, 1905—. 
Story of. pors. il. Time 52: Jl. 19, '48, 38, 40, 43-4. 
Illegals, The, documentary screen play by Meyer 


Newsweek 32: Ag. 23, '48, cover, 


Levin. 
Criticism. J. Agee. Nation 167: 137(4), Jl. 31, '48.— 
R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 26, ’48, 30(4). 


Insect comedy, The, drama by Josef and Karel Capek; 
adaptation by Owen Davis. 
Review. H. Clurman, New Repub.118: Je. 21,’48, 28(4). 
Inside U. S. A., musical revue by Arnold Auerbach, 
Moss Hart and Arnold B. Horwitt, based on book 
by J: Gunther; music by Arthur Schwartz, lyrics 
by Howard Dietz, choreography by Helen Tamiris. 
Criticism. H. Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 17, 
48, 34(4) —il. Time 51: My. 10, ’48, 80(}). 
Opening night of N. Y. city production. C: 
Arthur. Theatre Arts 32: Summer ’48, 12. 
Review. Colliers 121: My. 15, '48, 24-5+.— il. Life 
24: My. 17, ’48, 135-6, 188.—il. Newsweek 31: My. 
10, 48, 76(4)—E. M. Green. il. Theatre World 
44: Je. ’48, 32. 
Iron curtain, The, screen drama by Milton Krims, 
based on personal story of Igor Gouzenko. 
Review. il. Life 24: My. 17, '48, 59-60, 62.—il. 
Newsweek 31: My. 24, '48, 95.—Time 51: My. 17, 
48, 102(4). 
Joan of Lorraine, play by Maxwell Anderson. 
Text. il. Theatre Arts 32: Spring '48, 61-92. 
Johns, Shirley, actress. 
How stars are born. 
48, 112-13. 
Juana, East Indian dancer. 
Biographical and critical sketch. 
Mus. Cour. 137: Je. 48, 31(4). 
Key Largo, screen play by J: Huston and R: Brooks, 
based on play of same name by Maxwell Anderson. 
Review. J. Agee. Nation 167: 137(4), Jl. 31, ’48.— 
il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 26, '48, 84-5.—Time 52: Ag. 
2, '48, 72+. 
Kings of the Olympics (Olympische spiele), docu- 
mentary film. 
Review. Time 51: My. 3, '48, 90(4). 
Ladyfrom Shanghai, The, screen play by 
Welles, based on novel by Sherwood King. 
Criticism. R.Hatch. New Repub. 118: Je. 21, ’48, 
30(4). 
Review. il. 
Time 51: 


Mac- 


pors. il, Am. M, 145: My. 


Rosalyn Krokover. 


Orson 


Newsweek 31: Je. 21, 
e. 7, '48, 98(4). 


48, 93(4).—il. 


a, lisa (Mrs. Charles Laughton), actress, 
1902—. 
Story of. por.il. Time 51: My. 24, ’48, 78(4). 


Landis, Carole (Frances Lillian Mary Ridste) (Mrs. 
W. Horace Schmidlapp), actress, 1919-1948. 
Story of. por. Time 52: Jl. 19, ’48, 26. 
Laszlo, Ervin, boy pianist. 
Story of. pors. il. Life 24: My. 24, ’48, 132-4. 
Letter from an unknown woman, screen play by 
Howard Koch, based on novelette by Stefan Zweig. 
Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 3, 48, 
31(%). 
Review. il. Newsweek 31: My. 3, '48, 79(4).—Time 
51: My. 17, ’48, 105(4). 
Scenes from (pictures). 
48, 10-11. 
Life with mother, play by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. 
Notice. il. Life 25: Jl. 5, ’48, 53-4. 


Woman's Home. C. 75: Je. 
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Lillie, Beatrice (Bea) (Lady Robert Peel), comedi- 
enne, 1898—. 

Starring in Inside U.S. A. pors.il. Life 24: My. 17, 
48, 135-6, 138. 

Linkletter, Arthur (Art), radio comedian. 

King of the madmen. il. J. Beatty. Am. M. 145: 
My. ’48, 36-7, 139-141. 

Little lambs eat ivy, comedy by Noel Langley, adapted 
from his novel, Cabbage patch. 

Production at Ambassadors theatre, London. Theatre 
World 44: My. ’48, 8(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from production in London, Theatre 
World 44: Jil. 48, 19-24. 

MacDonnell, Kyle, actress. 

Television’s first new star. 
31, ’48, cover, 19, 83—4, 86. 

March, Frederic (Frederick Ernest McIntyre Bickel), 
actor, 1897—. 

Portraits (in groups) in Another part of the forest. 
Life 24: My. 31, ’48, 63-4. 

‘‘Masked Spooner, The’’, radio entertainer. 

Sketch. pors.il. Life 24: Je. 28, ’48, 61-2. 

Melody time, screen musical play by Walt Disney. 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: Je. 14, '48, 
30(4) —il. Time 51: Je. 7, ’48, 98(4). 

Metropolitan opera company. 

Announcement of cancelation of its 1948-1949 season, 
Reaction to. il. Newsweek 32: Ag. 16, '48, 74-5. 

The Met lives; there will be a 1948-1949 season. 
Newsweek 32: Ag. 30, ’48, 75(4). 

Metropolitan opera company on tour. 
17, '48, 73(4). 

Mine own executioner, screen play by Nigel Balchin, 
adapted from his novel of same name. 

Review. Newsweek 31: Je. 28, 48, 88(4).— il. 
52: Ag. 30, °48, 72+. 

Mr. Peabody and the mermaid, screen play by Nun- 
nally Johnson, based on novel, Peabody’s mermaid, 
by Guy and Constance Jones. 

Notice. il. Life 25: Jl. 12, ’48, 81. 

Review. il. Newsweek 32: Ag. 2, 
Time 52: Ag. 16, ’48, 90(4). 

Moving picture industry. 

The panic is over. il. Newsweek 31: My. 10, ’48, 
cover, 58, 60.—il. Time 51: My. 17, ’48, 91. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum corp., Controlling stock in, 
purchased by Howard Hughes. il. Newsweek 
31: My. 17, ’48, 80(4).—Time 51: My. 24, ’48, 91(4). 

Moving picture production. 

Look who’s in the movies now: New York as a pro- 
duction center. Patricia Lochridge. il. Woman’s 
Home C. 75: My. ’48, 7-8. 

Moving pictures. 

Do they contribute to the pursuit of happiness? Life 
25: Jl. 12, ’48, 102. 

Shakespeare’s plays in movies. il. Time 51: Je. 28, 
"48, cover, 54-6, 59-60, 62. 

Summer musicals. il. Life 24: Je. 21, ’48, 71-2, 75. 

Tests showing how children like movies. il. Life 
25: Ag. 23, 48, 16-18. 

Titles. I title foreign films. H. G. Weinberg. il. 
Theatre Arts 32: Spring '48, 50-51. 

What’s wrong with the movies? Time 51: My. 3, 
48, 90(4). 

Music and musicians. 

Boston, Mass. The Esplanade series of orchestra 


pors, il. Life 24: My. 


Time 51: My: 


Time 


48, 76(4).— il. 


concerts directed by Arthur Fiedler. il. Newsweek 
32: Jl. 12, ’48, 78. i 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) musical activities. il. Newsweek 


32: Jl. 19, ’48, 74-5. 
Colorado summer concerts in the Red Rocks amphi- 
theater. il. Life 25: Ag. 16, 48, 41-4. 
Neilson, Julia, actress, 1868—. 
Tribute on her eightieth birthday. por. R. Mander 
and J. Mitchenson, Theatre World 44: Je. '48, 
10, 12. : 
Olivier, Sir Laurence Kerr, actor, director and play- 
wright, 1907—. ae . ‘ 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in Australia with 
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the Old Vic company in repertory. pors. (in groups). 
Theatre World 44: Ag. ’48, 20-22. 

Portrait as Hamlet in the screenplay. Theatre Arts 
32: Spring '48, 46. 

Opera in America. 

Metropolitan opera auditions for 1948. Contestant 
winners. il. Newsweek 31: My. 24, '48, 90(4). 

New York city. Lemonade opera and its profit- shar- 
ing, share-the-work policy, Storyof. il. Newsweek 
32: Jl. 5, '48, 67(4). 

St. Louis municipal opera celebrates thirtieth anni- 
versaryseason, il. Newsweek 31: Je. 21, 48, 86(4). 

Opera in Europe. i. 

Milan, Italy. Celebration of the return of Toscanini 
to Milan, and the thirtieth anniversary of the 
death of Arrigo Boito. il. Time 51: Je. 21, 48,46 (4). 

Paragon, The, drama by Roland and Michael Pertwee. 

Production at Fortune theatre, London, il. Theatre 
World 44: Je. '48, cover, 13-16. 

Peck (Eldred) Gregory, actor, 1916—. 

Portrait. Woman’s Home C, 75: Je. ’48, 8. 

Perry, Helen, bass fiddler and actress. 

Story of. pors. il, Life 25: Jl. 5, 48, 82, 85. 

Pirate, The, screen musical play by Albert Hackett 
and Frances Goodrich, based on play by S: N. 
Behrman; songs by Cole Porter; choreography by 
Robert Alton and Gene Kelly. 

Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: Je. 7, '48, 
29(4). 

nae: il. Newsweek 31: Je. 7, '48, 83(4).—il. 
Time 51: Je. 21, ’48, 96 (4). 

Playboy of the western world, The, play by J: M. 
S e. 

Revival at Mercury theatre, London. il. 
World 44: My. '48, 27-8. 

Play’s the thing, The, drama by Ferenc Molnar, adap- 
tation by P. G. Wodehouse. 

Review. il. Life 24: My. 24, '48, 85-6, 88.—J. W. 
Krutch. Nation 166: 557(4), My. 15, '48.—H. 
Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 17, '48, 34(4).— 
il. Time 51: My 10, 48, 81(4). 

Revival by Gilbert Miller. il. Newsweek 31: My. 10, 
48, 77(4). 

Radio programs. ’ 

Child’s world: radio program, Story of. il. 
Ag. 2, ’48, 79-83. 

Relapse, The; or, Virtue in danger, comedy by Sir J: 
Vanbrugh. 

Revival at Phoenix theatre, London. il. 
World 44: My. '48, cover, 13-20. 

Richardson, Sir Ralph, actor, 1902—. 

Portraits as the King in Royal circle. Theatre World 
44: Je. '48, 23-4, 26-8. 

Ritchard, Cyril, actor, 1898—. 

Portraits in The relapse. Theatre World 44: My. 
"48, cover, 13-20. 

Rope, British screen mystery play by Arthur Laurents, 
adapted from play by Patrick Hamilton. 

Review. il. Life 25: Jl. 26, '48, 57-8, 60.—il. News- 
week 32: Ag. 9, '48, 68(4). 

Rosenberg, Hilding, Swedish composer. 

Story of. por. Newsweek 31: My. 24, 48, 90(4). 


Royal circle, play by Romilly Cavan. 

Production at Wyndham’s theatre, London. Theatre 
World 44: Je. ’48, 6(4). 

Scenes from (pictures), Theatre World 44: Je. '48, 
23-8. 

Sally, musical play by Guy Bolton, lyrics by P. G. 
Wodehouse and Clifford Grey; music by Jerome 
Kern; choreography by R: Barstow. 

Review. H. Clurman. New Repub. 118: My. 31, 
’48, 34(%). 
Revival in N. Y. city. Newsweek 31: My. 17, '48, 
90(4).—il. Time 51: My. 17, '48, 88(4). 
Schary, Dore, screen writer and producer, 1905—. 
Story of. por. Time 52: Jl. 12, ’48, 82(%). 

Shakespeare festivals. 

Stratford-on-Avon festival, 1948. Scenes (pictures) 
from first four plays. Theatre World 44: Jl. ’48, 
25-8. 


Theatre 


Life 25: 


Theatre 
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The Stratford season to date. H. G. Matthews. 
Theatre World 44: Jl. '48, 29-30, 40. 

Sleepy Hollow, musical comedy by Russell Maloney, 
Miriam Battista and Ruth H. Aarons, based on 
The legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving; 
music by George Lessner, choreography by Anna 


Sokolow, 
New Repub. 118: Je. 21, 


Criticism. H,. Clurman, 
"48, 29(4). 

Review. il. Newsweek 31: Je. 14, 48, 86(4).—Time 
51: Je. 14, ’48, 64(4). 

So evil my love, British screen mystery play by Leonard 
Spigelgass and Ronald Miller, based on novel by 
Joseph Shearing. 

Review. J. Agee. Nation 167: 137(%), Jl. 31, '48.— 
il. Newsweek 32: Ag. 2, '48, 76(4).—il. Time 52: 
Ag. 9, '48, 76+. 

Stanwyck, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (Mrs. Robert 
Taylor), actress, 1907—. 

Work of, in Sorry, wrong number. pors. il. Life 
25: Ag. 23, '48, 70-72. 

State of the Union, screen play by Anthony Veiller 
and Myles Connolly, based on play of same name 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

Criticism. R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: My. 10, 
’48, 30(4). 

Review. il. Life 24: My. 10, ’48, 81-2, 84.—il. News- 
week 31: My. 3, '48, 80(4).—il. Time 51: My. 3, 
’48, 90(4). 

Stokowski, Mme. Olga Samaroff, pianist, music 
critic, teacher and author, 1882-1948. 

Obituary, Mus. Cour. 137: Je. ’48, 49(4). 

“a = pors. (in groups). Newsweek 31: Je. 7, 

Street with no name, The, screen play by Harry 
Kleiner, based on F, B. I. files. 

Review. R. Hatch. New Repub. 119: Jl. 26, '48, 
29(4).—il. Newsweek 32: Jl. 5, '48, 71(4).—Time 
52: Ag. 9, '48, 74+. 


Sturges, Preston, screen writer, director and producer, 
1898—. 
Sketch. pors. (in groups). Life 24: Je. 28, '48, 112(4). 
Television. 
The infant grows up. il. diagr. Time 51: My. 24, 
°48, 72-4, 76-7. 
Make-up for television, Rules for. il. Time 52: Jl. 
12, ’48, 49 (4). 
Movie-theatre television. il. Life 24: My. 3, ’48, 
49-50. 
—— and perils. il. Newsweek 31: Je. 14, '48, 
56 


Theatre in America. 

Community theatre in Lake Charles, La. il. Life 
24: Je. 14, ’48, 135-8, 141-4, 

New York city. The Broadway story. G. W. Gabriel. 
il. Theatre Arts 32: Spring '48, 28-33, and follow- 
ing issue. 

Theatre in Europe. 

Sweden. Report from Stockholm. B, Wohl, Theatre 

Arts 32: Spring '48, 42-3. 
Theatres in England. 

Norwich. Maddermarket theatre, Story of. Rose 

Tenent. il. Theatre World 44: My. ’48, 34, 36. 
Tiffany, Marie, opera singer, —1948. 

Obituary. Mus. Cour. 137: Je. ’48, 49(%). 

Time of your life, The, screen play by Nathaniel Cur- 
tis, based on play of same name by William Saroyan. 

oo R. Hatch. New Repub. 118: Je. 14, ’48, 

q). 

Review. il. Life 24: Je. 14, '48, 51-2— il. News- 
week 31: Je. 7, ’48, 82(4).—il. Time 51: Je. 14, 
°48, 98(4). 

Woman in white, The, screen play by Stephen M. 
Avery, based on mystery story by Wilkie Collins. 

Review. Newsweek 31: My. 10, '48, 82(%).—il. Time 
51: My. 24, ’48, 100(4). 

Wynn, Ed (Isaiah Edwin Leopold), comedian, pro- 
ducer and author, 1886—. 

Story of. pors. J. Sayre. il. Life 25: Jl. 26, '48, 

65-6, 69+. 
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INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT 


By Mary Huse Eastman 
PART VIII 


Ivan and the quail. Ahlers. Birds the Indians knew. 
(In Bob White.) 
See also Gun for sale. 
Iza-Nagi’s magic wand. See Creation of Japan; 
Jimmu Tenni. 
Izanagi and Izanami. Quinn. Stories and legends of 


garden flowers. (Jn Chrysanthemum.) 


J 


Jack and King Marock. Chase. 
See also Master maid. 
Jack and the beanstalk. Becker, 
stories. 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
Fenner. Giants and witches and a dragon or two. 
Gale. Favorite tales of long ago. 
Golden book of fairy tales. 
Miller. Little book house. v. 4. 
Rawlinson. Literature for children. 
Treasure chest of nursery favorites. 
See also Jack and the bean tree. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Jack and the bean tree. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Jack and the beanstalk. 
Jack and the bull. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Black bull of Norroway. 
Jack and the doctor’s girl. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Jack the cunning thief. 
Jack and the king’s girl. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Lazy Jack. 
Jack and the North West wind. Chase. Jack Tales. 
See also Table, the ass, and the stick; Lad who went to 
the north wind. 
Jack and the robbers. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Bremen town musicians; How Jack went to 
seek his fortune. 
Jack and the varmints. Chase. 
See also Brave little tailor. 
Jack in the giants’ newground. Chase. Jack tales. 
See also Giant and the tailor. 
Jack the ashypet. Fenner. Giants and witches and a 
dragon or two, 
MacManus, Well 0’ the world’s end. 
Jack the cunning thief.# See also Jack and the doc- 
tor’s girl. 
Jack the fool. MacManus. Well o’ the worlds’ end. 
Jack the giant-killer. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 
stories for children. 
Fenner. Giants and witches and a dragon or two. 
Gale. Favorite tales of long ago. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Jackaland the crocodile. Walters. Clever and foolish 
tales. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Jackal and the drought. Walters. Clever and foolish 
tales. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Jackal and the iguana. Walters. 
tales. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Jackass in office. See Ass carrying an idol. 


Jackdaw andthe sheep. ‘sop. Fables (Leaf). 
For other editions, see 2d edition. 


Jack tales. 


Treasure box of 


Jack tales. 


Clever and foolish 


Jackdaw of Rheims (poem). Barham. Ingoldsby 
legends. 
Gilkinson. Sparrow of Ulm. 
Pern. Stories from the poets. 
Jack’s hunting trips. Chase. Jack tales. 


See also Baron Munchausen goes hunting; Peach- 
rocked deer. 


Jade comes to Chao. 

Jade of Ho. Crane. Magic spear. 

Japanese Orpheus. See Izanagi and Izanami. 

Jar of great giving. Buckingham. Masquerade. 

Jason. See Argonauts. 

Jay and the peacock. Miller. Little book house. 
(Jay and the peacocks.) 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Jedidiah’s Noah’s Ark. Hale. 
Jehan and the piper. Jewett. 
highway. 

Jelly fish story. See Monkey and the jelly-fish. 

Jenny Crow. Weed. Over and over stories. Book 2. 

Jens the cobbler. Owen. Castle in the silver wood. 

Jesper who herded the hares.# See also Fill, bowl, fill. 

Jester of Heidelberg. Spence. Hero tales and legends 
of the Rhine. (Jn Ch. 7.) 

Jester who fooled a king. Frost. 
United Nations. 

For other entries, see Supplement. 
Jew among thethorns. House in the wood. (Old man 

in the bramble bush.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 
Jimmu Tenni. Appleton. Outline of religion. 

nagi’s magic wand. Jn In the beginning.) 

Strack. Swords and irises. (Taro’s doll. In Ch. 6.) 
Jimmu Tenno. See Jimmu Tenni. 

Jimmy and Johnny and Jenny and Jane. See 
Windham. More saints for six o’clock. 


Crane. Magic spear. 


v; i. 


Last of the Peterkins. 
Told on the king's 


Legends of the 


(Iza- 


Grannie’s Blackie. 
Joan of Arc. 


(St. Joan. 
John Dietrich, Adventures of. Pern. Stories from 
the poets. (Brown dwarf of Riigen.) 


For other entries, see 2d edition. 
John Gilpin. Pern. Stories from the poets. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 

John Henry and the steam drill. Miller. Heroes, 
outlaws, and funny fellows. (John Henry’s contest 
with the big steam drill.) 

Johnny and the three goats. See Goats in the turnip 


field. 
Johnny Appleseed. Frost. Legends of the United 
Nations. 
Miller. Heroes. Outlaws, and funny fellows. (Old 


Johnny Appleseed.) 
Miller. Little book house. v. 4. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Johnny Ping Wing. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
Johnny Reed’s cat. De La Mare. Animal stories. 
(Knurre-murre.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Jokes of Single-Toe. Davis. Padre Porko. 
Jolly tailor who became a king. Borski and Miller. 
Jolly tailor. 
Jonquil and daffodil. Quinn. Stories and legends of 
garden flowers. (In Narcissus.) 
Jorinde and Joringel. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 
stories for children. (Jorinda and Jorindel.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Joukahainen. See Magic singing. 
Juan Cigarron. Fenner. Time to laugh. 
See also Doctor Know-all. 
Judge decides. Lim. Folk tales from China. 
See also King Solomon’s wisdom. I. 
Judy and the fairy cat. Pathway to reading. 3d 
reader. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Juggler of Notre Dame. See Our Lady’s juggler. 
Jumblies (poem). Davis. With cap and bells. 
Lear. Complete nonsense book. 
Jumpers. See Leaping match. 
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Juncoes. See How the juncoes came to be. 
Jungle king. Finger. Golden tales from faraway. 
Juniper tree. DeLa Mare. Animal stories. 
See also Oranges. 
For ‘other entries, see 2d edition. 
Jupiter and the animals. La Fontaine. Fables 
(Brown. Dark pocket.) 
Just imagine it. Harper and Hamilton. Pleasant 
pathways. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Just judge. Minnich. Old favorites from the Mc- 
Guffey readers. 


K 


Kalev and Linda. Mutt. Fairy tales from Baltic 
shores. 
See also Enchanted grouse. 
Kaloka. See Sevenswans. II. 
Kalula’s pumpkins. Elliot. Long grass whispers. 
Kanawa and the fairies. See Shadow gifts. 
Karoo, the kangaroo. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
Keep a rooster and you get kikeriki. Jagendorf. 
Tyll Ulenspiegel’s merry pranks. 
Keep cool.# See also Big Jack and Little Jack. 
Kerry calf. Casserley. Roseen. 
Kid and the wolf. I. See previous editions. 
Kid andthe wolf. II. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 
stories for children. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Kildeer, Origin of. Ahlers. Birds the Indians knew. 
(In Kildeer.) 
Kin and Nakin. Fisher. Once upon a time. 
King. See Animals choose a king. II. 


King Alfred and the cakes. Hoppin. Great old 
stories. (King Alfred’s cakes.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King and the oak. Quinn. Stories and legends of 
garden flowers. (Jn Gladiolus.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King and the treasure that lie under a river. See 
Alaric. 

King Arthur. Rawlinson. . Literature for children. 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King Arthur’s cave. Frost legends of the United 
Nations. (Arthur in the cave.) 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

King Bartek. Borskiand Miller. Jolly tailor. 

King Canute rebukes his courtiers. See Canute, 
King. 

King Chaba’s salve. Quinn. Leaves. (Jn Edible 
leaves.) 

King cured of gluttony. See Vision of Mac Conglinne. 

King Grizzlebeard. See King Thrushbeard. 

King Harold of England. Terry. . Tales of long ago. 
(Boy who became king.) 

For other entries, see Supplement. 

King Iubdan and King Fergus#. See also Fergus 
MacLeide. 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury. Reynolds 
and Horn. Reading for enjoyment. v. 3. (King 
John and the Abbot.) 

See also El Pelon fools the mayor; How Tyll answered 
five questions no one else in the world could answer; 
Little bird. 

King of Greece’s daughter. MacManus. Well 0’ the 
world’s end. 

King of Ireland’s daughter. See Pursuit of Dermat 
and Grania. 

King of the cats. I. Wimberly. Famous cats of 
fairyland. (Tom Tildrum and Tim Toldrum.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King of the golden mountain. Clark and Jagendorf. 
World of stories for children. 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

King of the Golden River. Clark and Jagendorf. 
World of stories for children. 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King of the monkeys. See Stone monkey. 
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King Orpheo and the fairies. Davis and Fischer. 
Grab bag. (Sir Orfeo.) 

Jewett. Told on the king’s highway. (Sir Orfeo.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King Robert of Sicily. Pern. Stories from the poets. 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King Solomon’s answer. Hoppin. Great old stories. 
(How the bees helped Solomon.) 

King Solomon’s wisdom. I.# See also Judge decides. 

King Stork. Fenner. Giants and witches and a dragon 
or two. 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

King Thrushbeard. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 
stories for children. (Kang Grizzlebeard.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

King Wencelaus, Legend of. Windham. More saints 
for six o’clock. (St. Wencelas.) 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

King Wren. Watkins. Cunning fox. (Wren who 
played a trick.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

Kingdom of the greedy. Harper. Harvest festival. 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

Kingfisher. See Halcyon birds; How the kingfisher got 
his bill. 

King’s crown (poem). Buckingham. Masquerade. 

King’s legs. See Three innkeepers. 

King’s son and Little Aasa. Owen. Castle in the 
silver wood. 

Kisa, the cat. Wimberly. Famous cats of fairyland. 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 

Kitchen god. I. See Supplement. 

Kitchen god. II. Carpenter, Tales of a Chinese 
grandmother. (God who lived in the kitchen.) 
Lim. Folk tales from China. (House of harmony.) 
Kitchen god. III. Lim. Folk tales from China. (God 

who sits in the kitchen.) 

MacCullech. Mythology of all races. v. 8. (In 

Prince of the furnace.) 
Kite, Legend of the. Hekking. Pigtails. 
See also How they came to have kite day in China. 
Kittenin Paradise. Drewand Michael. Puss in books. 
Klingelkapelle. Spence. Hero tales and legends of the 
Rhine. (Jn Ch. 7.) 

Knave of Bergen. Spence. Hero tales and legends of 
the Rhine. (Jn Ch. 5.) 

Knight and the greyhound. De La Mare. Animal 
stories. 

For other entries, see Supplement. 

Knight and the yellow dwarf. Spence. Hero tales 
and legends of the Rhine. (Jn Ch. 5.) 

Knight of the bucket. Jewett. Told on the king’s 
highway. 

Knight of the swan. See Lohengrin. 

Knight with the stone heart. See Stone curse. II. 

Knockgrafton, Legend of.# See also Hunchbacked 
musician, 

Knurre-murre. See Johnny Reed's cat. 

Ko-ai’s lost shoe. See Great bell. 

Koshalki-opalki. See How a simpleton became a king. 

Kriemhild’s dream. Spence. Hero tales and legends 
of the Rhine. (Jn Ch. 6.) 

Kuan-Yin, gentle mother of mercy. See Princess 

Kwan Yin. 

Kuan Yu, god of war. Lim. Folk tales from China. 
(God.ot War.) 

Kullervo. Deutsch. Heroes of the Kalevala. (Slave’s 
revenge.) 
Eivind. Finnishlegends. (Kellervo and Ilmarin’s wife. 
Fillmore. Wizard of the north. (Ill-starred maid.) 
Kwannon, goddess of mercy. See Merciful Kwan Yin; 
Princess Kwan-Yin#. 

Kwasind the strong. Skinner. Myths and legends 
beyond our borders. 

Kyelins, blue and green. Young. Unicorn with 
silver shoes. 

Kyllikki. Deutsch. Heroes of the Kalevala. (Heroes 
meet Lemminkainen.) 

Eivind. Finnish legends. 


(Lemminkainen and 
Kyllikki.) 
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Labors of Hercules. See Hercules and his labors. 
Labors of Ilmarinen. See Ilmarinen’s wooing. 
Labors of Lemminkainen. Deutsch. Heroes of the 
Kalevala. (Trials of Lemminkainen.) 
Eivind. Finnish legends. (Lemminkainen’s second 
wooing; Death and restoration.) 
Fillmore. Wizard of the north. 
Lad who went to the north wind. Clark and Jagen- 
dorf. World of stories for children. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lad with the beer keg. Undset. True and Untrue. 
(Boy with the ale keg.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lady Clare. Pern. Stories from the poets. 
Lady Cow and the zebra’s horns. Watkins. Cunning 


fox. 
Lady of St. OQuens. Campbell. Wizard and his magic 
powder. 
Lady of Shalott. See Sir Lancelot and Elaine. 
Lady of the moon. Carpenter. Tales of a Chinese 
grandmother. (Heng O, the moon lady.) 
Lim. Folk tales from China. (Beautiful lady in the 
moon.) 
See also Lady Toad in the moon.# 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Lady Tongue-cut sparrow. See Tongue-cut sparrow. 
Lady —_ a horse’s head. See Girl with the horse’s 
head. 
Laird o’ Logie. MacGregor. Stories from the ballads. 
For other entries, see 2nd edition. 
Lamb and the wolf. See Lamb chased by a wolf. 
Lamb chased by a wolf. Clark and Jagendorf. World 
of stories for children. (Lamb and the wolf.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lamb that went to fairyland. Told under the magic 
umbrella. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 


Lambikin. Weed. Over and over stories. Book 1. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lambton worm. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 


stories for children. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lame fox. Haslip. Fairy tales from the Balkans. 
Lame man and a blind. See Blind man and the lame 
man. 
Lame squirrel’s Thanksgiving. 
festival. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Land above the sky. Lovelace. Golden wedge. 
Land beyond the sea. Casserley. Roseen. 
Language of animals. See Language of beasts. 
Language of beasts. Haslip. Fairy tales from the 


Harper. Harvest 


Balkans. (Language of animals.) 
Gates and Peardon. Pueblo Indian stories. (Great 
present.) 


For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lantern and the fan. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
(Girl who could think.) 
Miller. Little book house. v. 4. 
wits.) 
For other entries, see previous editions, 
Lapp’s revenge. Deutsch. Heroes of the Kalevala. 
(What befell the oldest magician.) 


(Girl who used her 


Eivind. Finnish legends. (Wainamoinen’s unlucky 
journey.) 
Fillmore. Wizard of the north. 


Lark and her young ones. I. sop. Fables (Leaf). 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
La Fontaine. Fables (Brown. Meadow lark, her 
little ones, and the farmer.) 

Minnich. Old favorites from the McGuffey readers. 
(Lark and the farmer.) 

For other entries, see previous editions. 

Lark and the farmer. See Lark and her young ones. 

Larkspur. Legends of. Quinn. Stories and legends of 

garden flowers. (Jn Larkspur.) 

Larouche had his wish. Skinner. Myths and legends 

beyond our borders. 

Last English lord. See Hereward. 


Index to Fairy Tales 
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Last of the Feni (poem). **Cross and Slover. Ancient 
Irish tales. (Oisin in the land of youth.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Last of the gladiators. Appleton. Outline of religion. 
(In Kings, queens, and saints.) 
Last pagan. Barbeau and Melvin. Indian speaks. 
Last picnic. Kelsey. Once the Hodja. (One last 
picnic.) 
Latchstring. Griscom. Peace crusaders. 
Latona and the frogs. Rawlinson. Literature for 
children. (Leto and the frogs.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Laughing prince. Fenner. Time to laugh. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Lazy Jack. Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for 
children. 
Rawlinson. Literature for children. 
See also Jack and the king’s girl. 
For other entries, see previous editicns. 
Lazy man who became an owl. Ahlers. Birds the 
Indians knew. (Jn Great horned owl.) 
—— o’ the wip. Weed. Over and over stories. 
ook 1. 
Leak in the dyke. Griscom. Peace crusaders. (Little 
hero of Haarlem.) 


ew Favorite stories. (Dutch boy and the 

ike.) 

= Great old stories. (Boy who held back the 
sea. 

Miller. Little book house. v. 3. (Boy hero of 
Harlem.) 


For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lean cat and the fat cat. See Old woman’s cat. 
Leaping match. Andersen. It’s perfectly true. 
(Jumpers.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Leek. Skinner. Myths and legends of flowers, trees, 
fruits, and plants. 
Quinn. Vegetables in the garden. 
stalks.) 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
err a blossom. Barretto. Hawaiian holiday. 
a Ca. 3. 
Lemminkainen. See Labors of Lemminkainen. 
Lemminkainen’s adventures. Deutsch. Heroes of 
Kalevala. (Uninvited guest.) 
Eivind. Finnish legends. (Unwelcome guest; Origin 
of the serpent.) 
Fillmore. Wizard of the north. (Third suitor.) 
Lemon-tree and the pomelo-tree. Lim. Folk tales 
from China. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Lenni-Lenape and the Thunderers’ eggs. Quinn. 
Shrubs in the garden. (Jn Laurel.) 
Leonidas and the three hundred. See Brave three 
hundred. 
Leopard’s spots. Elliot. Long grass whispers. (Num- 
ber of spots.) 


(In Delectable 


Lepracaun. I-III. See 2d edition. 
Lepracaun. IV. Baker. Bakers’ big book. (Lepre- 
chaun.) 


For other entries, see Supplement. 
Leprechaun. See Lepracaun. 
Let justice prevail. Chrisman. Treasures long hidden. 
Leto and the frogs. See Latona and the frogs. 
Liege, Legend of. See Blacksmith of Liege. 
Light burden. Farjeon. Martin Pippin in the daisy- 
field. (In Uncle Nicodemus and little Jenkyn.) 
Lilac rain tree and Flora Macgowan. Quinn. Shrubs 
in the garden. (Jn Lilac.) 

Lily-of-the-valley. I-II. See previous editions. 

Lily-of-the-valley. III. Fox. Flowers and their 
travels. (In Ch. 27.) 

Lily-of-the-valley. IV. Quinn. Stories and legends 
of garden fli wers. (Jn Lily-of-the-valley.) 

Lincoln, Abraham. Reynolds and Horn. Reading 
for enjoyment. v. 3. (Lincoln’s kindness to ani- 
mals.) 

See also Lincoln and the pig.# 
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Lincoln and the little birds. Miller. Little book 
house. v.4. (Two little birds and a great man.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lincoln imp, Legend of. Bryant. Children’s book of 
celebrated towers. (Lincoln Towers.) 
Churchman (N. Y.). May 30, 1914. 
Lion and the ass hunting. sop. Fables (Leaf. 
Ass and the lion hunting.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion and the bear. A‘sop (Leaf. Lion, the bear, and 
the fox.) 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
(Lion, the bear, and the fox.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion -_ the cat. Wimberly. Famous cats of fairy- 
land. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Lion and the four bulls. Atsop. Fables (Leaf). 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
(Lion and the bulls.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion and the fox. I. See 2d edition. 


Lion and the fox. II. See Fox who served a lion. 


Lion and the gnat. I. LaFontaine. Fables (Brown. 
Lion and the mosquito.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion and the mosquito. See Lion and the gnat. 


Lion and the mouse. Atsop. Fables (Leaf). 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
Dyer. Stories from a mouse hole. (Velvet Paw sur- 

prises his parents.) 

LaFontaine. Fables (Brown. Lion and the rat.) 
Miller. Little book house. v.1 
Reynolds and Neville. Story-time readers. First year. 
Treasure chest of nursery favorites. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 

Lion and the rat. See Lion and the mouse. 


Lion and the wolf. See Lion’sshare. II. 


Lion becomes king. Quinn. Stories and legends of 
garden flowers. (Jn Columbine.) 
Lion-hearted kitten. Davis and Fischer. Grab bag. 
Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Lion in love. Clark and Jagendorf. 
for children. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion knocked down by a man. See Man and the 
lion. 
Lion, the ass and the fox. SeeLion’s share. II. 


Lion, the ass, and the fox hunting. See Lion’s share 


World of stories 


rH. 
Lion, the bear, and the fox. See Lion and the bear. 


Lion, the fox, and the beasts. 
Fox and the sick lion.) 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
(Sick lion.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lion, the tiger, and the eagle. Frost. 
the United Nations. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Lioness. See Lioness and the fox. 


Lioness and the fox. Clark and Jagendorf. World of 
stories for children. (Lioness.) 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Lions of Vancouver. See Peace daughters of King 
Capilano. 
Lion’s share. I. 
Lion’s share. II. 
ass, and the fox.) 
Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
(Lion, the ass, and the fox hunting.) 
Larrieu. Story of Reynard the fox. 
wolf.) 
Rawlinson. Literature for children. 
and the fox hunting.) 
For other entries, see Supplement. 


Esop. Fables (Leaf. 


Legends of 


See previous editions. 


sop. Fables (Leaf. Lion, the 


(Lion and the 


(Lion, the ass, 
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Lion’s share. III. Clark and Jagendorf. 
stories for children. (Lion's share.) 
See also Lion's share. I. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Lisa’s song. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
Little big man. Miller. Little book house. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Little black ant. I. See 2d edition. 
Little black ant. II. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
(Sandy mound by the hoor gr ong 
Little black cat who went to Mattituck. Brown. 
Fish with the deep sea smile. 
Little bird. I-II. See Supplement. 
Little bird. III. DeLaMare. Animal stories. 
See also King John and the Abbott of Canterbury. 
Little Black Sambo, Story of. Harper. Gunniwolf. 
Treasure chest of nursery favorites. 
See also Little boy who wanted pancakes. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Little blue ox. Frost. Legends of the United Nations. 
(Paul Bunyan.) 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Little boy and big cow. Miller. Little book house. 
v. 2. (Wee, wee mannie and the big, big coo.) 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Little boy pie. Gruenberg. Favorite stories. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 
Little boy who wanted pancakes. 
cian’s cloak. 
See also Little Black Sambo. 
Little Briar-rose. See Sleeping beauty. I. 


Little brown bees of Ballyvourney. Jewett. Told on 
the king’s highway. 

Little Burnt-all-over. See Little Scar Face. 

Little Butterkin. Fenner. Giants and witches anda 
dragon or two. (Buttercup.) 

Undset. True and Untrue. (Buttercup.) 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 

Little Claus and Big Claus. Andersen. 
true. 

Clark and Jagendorf. World of stories for children. 
See also Heifer hide. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
ene | lamp. Collins. We discover lights. (In 
Little cream cheese. Harper. Gunniwolf. 
For other entries, see Supplement. 

Little Daffydowndilly. Minnich. Old favorites from 
the McGuffey readers. (Hugh Idle and Mr. Toil. 
Adapted.) 

For other entries, see 2d edition. 
Little Daylight. Becker. Treasure box of stories. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 

Little Diamond and the north wind. Miller. Little 

book house. v. 6. 
See also Diamond and the north wind.¢2 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 
— dog and big dog. Told under the magic um- 
rella. 
For other entries, see 2d edition. 

Little Double and the cradle. See Cat and the cradle 

Little dressmaker. Buckingham. Masquerade. 

Little duck. I. See Supplement. 


Little duck. II. Owen. Castle in the silver wood. 
See also Lilla Rosa and Long Leda#; White duck. 
Little duckling tries his voice. Told under the magic 
umbrella. 
For other entries, see previous editions. 
Little Ederland. Owen. Castle in the silver wood. 
See also Ederland the poultry maid. 
Little engine that could. I. Miller. Little book 
house. v. 2. 
Little engine that could. II. Hartshorne. Stories 
for worship. (Friendly engine.) 
Little farmer.# See also Heifer hide. 


Little fellow. Crane. Magic Spear. 
Little Fool. See Peerifool. 


World of 


v. 1. 


Sperry. Magi- 


It’s perfectly 


(To be continued) 





